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| In the way of righteouſneſs is life, Pro. 12.28. 
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THE | 
INTRODUCTION. 


IG HT exteriour is the moſt preci- 
ous emanation that floweth from any 
body natural. It is the guide of our atti- 
ons, the ſpur to our induſtry, and the com- 
fort of our life,and the inward light of rea- 
fon in the mind is no leſs conſiderable, be- 
ing the direfour of our reſolutions, the re- 
ſolver of our doubts, and (in its perfetion) 
that which differenceth Men from Beaſts. 
If light external and light internal be of 
ſuch excellence, what ſhall we ſay of light 
eternal flowing from the Sun of righte- 
neſs, which lighteth every man that com- 
eth into the world 2 T his is the life of our 
Souls, which raiſeth us up from the un- 
clean ſepulchre of Sin,and indueth us with 
new faculties of mind, , giving us alſo pow- 
er to diſcern ſpiritual things,with freſh ap- 
petite to deſire them. Our light in the way 
to Paradiſe (at the beſt) is but a re -Hext- 
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on of this righteous Sun's rays, yet in its 
nature of ſuch importgnee, as tit is fitteſt to 
be managed by thoſe who have been train- 
ed up in ſchools of the. Prophets,aud.there- 
fore it may be deemed a preſumption in 
me,wbo am neither Prophet nor the Son of 
a Prophet, to undertake the governance 
of it, in which reſpe4 there may need 
ſome Apology for ſuch intruſton.\. In. my 
younger days I ſpent ſome time in an Army, 
where it is the duty of every common Sol- 
dier to fight, though the main ordering of 
martial encounters belong to the Com- 
manders. And if ſuch common ſoldier eſ- 
py any advantage againſt the enemy, and 
make uſe of that opportunity t6 advance 
his Prince's ſervice,he deſerveth not much 
more blame than did Jonathan with his 
Armour-bearer, when he defeated the Pli- 
Iiſtins without taking direflions from 
Saul his Prince and Father. Asthe race 
15not to the ſwift, nor the battel to the 
ftrong, &c. ſo is not perſwaſion confi- 
ned tothe Rhetorician, nor finding out of 
truth to the learned, or to any particular 
con- 
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The IntroduQiion; 
condition of men. In the art of gh, por re- 
courſe is chiefly had to Doftors,and to ſuch 
perſons az have been trained up in the flus 
dy of it, yet if Empiriques (a contempti- 
ble rank of People) and even Women, 
Should be wholly barred the uſe of their 
Medicines, it might be the Joſs of many 
mens lives. All Chriftians are not Church- 
men,but we are all members of the Church, 
and as much concerned in the overthrow 
of our great enemy, as they. If I were ca- 
pable of writing with as much ſtrength as 
was the Great Grotius, and ſome other 
eminent Scholars of the Laity, I might 
deſerve praiſe as well as they. In theſe re- 
ſpeAs the Sin (if it be Sin) of bringing 
light to confound the Prince of Mw s 
with his Legions, can be no more than ve- 
nial. The truth is, my approaches to the 
choice of this Subjeft were not without re- 
lufation, conſidering not only, that it was 
more proper (as hath been ſaid ) for perſons 
of another robe, but alſo that upon the 
matter it is the buſineſs of every Miniſter 
in bis Pulpit. Tet at laſt I fixed upon it 
| AZ as 
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The IntroduRion. 
as fitteſt. for the farewell of my Pen, 
for both Reading and Writing are now 
grown ſo troubleſome to me, as I have 


reaſon to diſpoſe ' my ſelf to a, re- 


treat, with a confinement to that ſtudy 
which is only neceſſary to aged perſons, 
V1z. the holy Bible with ſome Commenta-. 


tours upon it. Now I ſappoſe there will 


be divers qbjections againſt this . little 
IVork. As farſt, that it is too void of Learn-. 


ing for ſuch a SubjeA. To this my anſwer 
is, that though my reading have.not been 
much, yet I have not herein affected to 


ſbew that little whereof Iam poſſeſt, for I 


write not ſo much to the Learned, as to the, 


rational part of men,, and I confeſs that 


the uſe of Reaſon is my beſt weapon, which. 
if I can ſo manage, as to perſwade any con-: 


fiderable number of perſons to goodneſs 


and piety, it ſhall fully ſatisfie me, without 


gaining the leaſt reputation to my ſelf by 


writing. Another objection may be,that for 
ſo ſerious a SubjeA, this diſcourſe is ſome- 
mbat too Poetical, by fition of Mounts, 
Plains, Waters, Rocks, &c. But 1 ſhall 


pre- 
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preſume that whoſoever hath conſidered 
the whole book of Canticles, and S.Paul's 
1 expreſſions, of the Buckler of Faith, 
| Sword of the Spirit, and ſuch like, will 
eaſely pardon this fault, and the rather, 
becauſe he who deſires to win upon the opi- 
110n of others in writing, muſt endeavour 
to add ſome delight to his more ſerious 
matter. Some may perhaps miſtake my di- 
ftribution of the whole way of Righteouſ- 
neſs and Holineſs into parts, as if I meant 
all thoſe particulars neceſſary to Salvati- 
on, but that is anſwered in the ſecond 
Chapter, where Fundamentals are ſaid to 
be few, or as if that Method were only to be 
uſed in treading the path, making Faith 
' the laſt flep, which as the prumum ne- 
ccſlarium ozght to come firſt. As to this it 
may be obſerved, that in great Solemni- 
ties the chief perſons come in the laſt 
place, but left this anſwer may be thought 
trivial, let it be noted that $.Paul's order 
is the ſame, 1 Cor. 13. 13. where heſaith 
thus, And now abideth taith,hope, and 
charity, theſe three, but the gay - 
theſe 
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theſe 1 charity. Howſoever, in our diftri- 


bution there is meant only priority of or- 
der,and not of honor ; and if good obſerva- 
tion be made in reading, faithwill be found 
to be fitly placed, in divers reſpefts. But 
whatſoever our order is, we all know that 
God calleth at what hour ſeemeth good to 
him, and uſeth his own Method, accepting 
of that which is really intended, rather 
than of that which is afled. If there be yet 
further exception, it is likely to be at my 
rough and unpleaſant Style ; But every 


man is not born to have a Ciceronian | 
vein, and a fluency of Expreſſion, neither | 


is curioſity of Language neceſſary upon a 


Subjeft of this nature, where (as I con- 


ceive) if the Authour have words to ex- 
preſs his matter clearly and fully, it ought 
to be accepted of. Likely it is that there 
are many other faults and imperfefions, 
but it would be hard for me to find them, 
fince we ave all too ſubjeti to be dark-ſigh- 
ted in judging our ſelves, and therefore 
. a5 well I as my errours, muſt [land expoſed 
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= KK he way to Paradiſe is that of Holineſs 
e- | and Righteouſneſs. 

e | This way eaſiein it ſelf to be found. 

S 


p, i O find out the way leading to Beatitude, 
bs i and to tread in it, is (according to Na- 
ture) the buſineſs of every wiſe Man's 

© | life; and thus much the Heathen Philoſophers 
| caſily tound out by the light of Reaſon, but 

| their underſtandings were 1o darkned by Self- 
i | B love, 
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love, as they made their bleſſedneſs the on- * 
ly end of their life, whereas it is, indeed, * 


but the conſequent of an End more true and 


Precious, whieh -is the ſerving of God. We * 


are Al Creatures, and made as well for our 
Creator, as by him, whoſe goodneſs is ſuch, 


as our perſonal felicity is no whit the leſs ſure | 


to us by being poſt-poſed, for it is utterly im- 
poſſible, that .a faithfull and perſevering fer- 
vant of: God ſhould fail of attaining everlaſt- 
ing happineſs. The only paſſage to it is 
through .Holineſs and Righteouſneſs, and it is 
a high violation of divine Providence to affirm 


acceſs to theſe to be very difficult. Since it - 


cannot be, that goodneſs infinite ſhould hold 


concealed. from reaſonable Creatures that 


which is neceſſary to them, as the prime in-. 


tent of their Creation. But here ſome Texts 
ſeem to overthrow our opinion, as Matth. 7. 


Iq. Strait is the gate and narrow the way that * 


leadeth to life, and few there be that find it. : 


And Luke 13. 24. Strive to enter into the ſtrait 


gate, for many T ſay, will ſtrive toenter in, and 
ſhall not be able. But the Learned: Grotius © 


theweth the difficulty to lie in the Perſons, 


and not in the gate, or way, for upon_ the : 
words, few there are that find it, he faith, + 
Et quare non aſſequuntur ? quia de rerum fintbus * 


wviiſq; ad finem nonrette judicant neque ut reite ju- 
dicare poſſint operam dant; And why do they not 


find ? Becauſe they judge not right of the end of 4 


'1 


things, and of the way to that end, neither en. | 


deavour 
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: eeauour to judge rightly.” Arid upon the words, 
* ftrive to enter and ſhall not be able, he Taith; 
nd * Nemo eft qui immortalitatis cupiditate non tene- 
Ne | atur, ſed non tanti eſt ut propterea velint carere 
ur  bujas vite commodis; There is no man who is 
ch, _ mot poſſeſt with a defire of immortality, but it is 
re , not ſo precious, as for its ſake they will want 
m- _ the good things of this life. ON 
er- The ſweetneſs of that- divine Providence 
ſt- * appeared manifeſtly at firſt in our Paradiſe 
is terreſtrial, where the tree of Life ( which 
15 Typically repreſented life Eternal) was no 
rm _ more under interdi&, than any other fruit in 
It | the Garden. The freedom given concerning; 
old * this tree of Life, and the relt, ſet in ballance 
hat © againſt one onely tree of Knowledge, cannot 
1n-.. ' but much aggravate ' the: offence of our firſt 
XtS | Father; yet I am perſwaded, that the chicf 
. 7. 4 aggravation lay in his preſumptive emulating 
bat © the divine Perfection, for the Serpent's chiet 
zt. {argument to ſeduce him lay in that. By this 
azt | tranſgreſſion, Adam tor himſelf and his poſteri- 
and | ty contracted much weakneſs and diſability 
2us | to walk in the right path, yet ſince the fame 
ns, : tranſcendent goodneſs in the Deity hath conti- 
the 2? nuance (not being capable of the: leaſt dimi- 
th, :nution) we may well conceive, that the wav 
Sus *it ſelf is not perplexed with any greater diffi- 
Ju- :culties than before ; bur leaſt of all can it bc 
mot | conceivd, that finding of the right path ſhould 
{ of * he made to depend upon curioſity of know- 
en- + ledge, ſince the tranſgreſiion it ſelf was ground- 
'0Ur ; B 2 cd 
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well ſet forth. in the.1oth. to the Romans about | 


the 6th. Verſe and downwards , where after 


ſhewing the unneceſfÞarineſs of ſome curious | 


queſtions, it is faid, The word 2s nigh thee, 
ever in thy month, and in thy heart, that is 


#he word of faith which we preach. That if 


thou ſhalt confeſs with thy mouth the Lord Feſus. + 
Chriſt, and ſhalt believe in thy heart, that | 


. God hath raiſed him from the dead,” thou ſhalt 


be ſaved. And in the Fewiſh Chureh, the way |, 
was eafje enough, for if their Ceremonial Law 


were full of Myftery, it concerned their Cler- | 


gy and Scribes only, but for the People: in ge- * 


neral, no more was required of them, but an 
expeQation of the promiſed Seed or Meſzas, 


obſervance of the - Decalogue - ( which with 


them was perſpicuous enough, being to be un- 


derſtood in the literal ſenfe, and not 25 our : 


Interpreters have made it,. by dcduQion of 


innumerable particulars out of every precept, | 


impoſſible for the Vulgar to retain in memory} | 


the payment of Tithes, providing of materi- 
als tor Sacrifice, and their attendance at known : 


Feſtivals ; all which carried little difficulty as ' 


to the knowing what was to be done. Here ' 


I cannot well omit. a Religion (for fo I may 


call it) allowed by the Fewiſh Rabins to the * 


Noachide or Gentiles, meaning all fave the 
deſcendents of Facob called the. Children of 


Tirgel. They term it Jus waturale, or the 


law of Nature, which they ſuppoſe to have : 
becn * 
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been impreſſed by God in the heart g1qen a jure 


' of man at the firſt; and the Fews Nat. Lib. 7. 


held, that by a due obſervation of Cap. IO. 


this, as the Law of God, the Gewti/es becarne 
capable of future reward, though not in mea- 
ſure any thing proportionable to that which 
was prepared tor themſelves. This Law con- 
ſiſted of feven Principal Heads or Chapters, 


| and becauſe they are not known to us, like.the 
' Ten Commandments, I jhall give a Catalogae 


- of them, 1.de cultu extraneo, or apro- 
; hilition of ſerving falſe Gods.” 2. de 
: maledidlione nominis Altiſſimi, againſt curfing 

_ | or prophanation of God's name. ' 3. de homict- 


Lib.1 Cap.20. | 


' dio, againſt Man-ſlaughter. y. de revelatione 


turpitudinis ex concubitu , againſt Inceſt, ant! 


: ſuch unlawful cohabitations. 5. de furto & ra- 


pina, againſt Theft and Rapine. 6. de regimi- 
ne forenſi & obedrentia civili, for eſtablifhini 
of Fudicatories and obedience to them. 7. L 


' membro animalis wviventis' non comedendo, a- 
' gainſt eating the member of a creature while it 
i. 2s living, by which is alſo intended 'mercy to 

' ſenſible creatures. Theſe Heads are but few, 


and many of them fall within the Decalogue, 
ſo as the obſervation could not'be fo difficult as 
was the Fewiſh Law, which 1s the only reaſon 
why I named then. 
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— oy CHAP. : PV 
Of Fundamentals Poſitive and Negative. 


DD Y that which hath been delivered in the 
firſt Chapter, may appear, that the way 


to.Salvation is nat involyed in much difficulty, 


and thence it muſt follow, that the Fundamen- 
tals of Religion are neither many, nor ab- 
firuſe, I mean not Fundamentals in the ſtrict- 
ett ſenſe, for fo Chriſt is the only Fundamen- 
tal, proved 1 Cor..3.11. For other foundation 
can yo man lay, than that is laid, which is Fe- 
ſus Chriſt ; but in a ſenſe leſs reſtrained, yet 


Fundamentals without which there can be no 


Salvation. Theſe are either Credexda, matters 
of taith, or Agenda, matters of action, the for- 
mer kind comprizeth all neceſſary points of 
belief, whereof it is hard to limit . & number, 
and the latter only obedience to God, in lieu 
of which he is pleaſed to accept a reſolution 
tq obey, a thing ſo neceſſary, as a man can 
no more be ſaved withaut it, than a perſon in 
actual Rebellion is eapable of his Princes par- 
don till he conſent tg ſubmit himſelf. The 
points of Faith according to our ſuppoſition, 
are neither many, nor hard to be fourid. Yet 
I dare not affirm (as fome have attempted to 
prove) that they can be attained by ſtrength 
of reaſon, for if ig were ſo, then were it a 

| very 
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; very rational concluſion, that divine Revela- 
| tion is unneceſſary, and certainly none of 
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God's works are ſo. I confeſs that the prime 
fundamental of Faith, which is the being of a 
God, and not only fo, but the being of one 
God in oppoſition to the Polytheiſts, is perteCt- 
ly deducible from reaſon, but this cannot be 
ſufficient for us Chriſtians, who are poſſeſſed 


of the divine Oracles to direct us. True it is, 


| that my charity will not permit me to con- 


clude under Eternal damnation thoſe Heathen 
Philoſophers and others, who in their reaſog 
having found out that there is a God, have 


; applied themſelves to doe Juſtice, love Mercy, 


and walk humbly with the Deity. I cannot 
deny but moſt of them were Idolaters, yet 
certainly the learnedeſt of them (as the Plato- 


' wiſts ) held that there was but one Eternal being, 
; or Omnipotent ; and as for other inferiour Det- 


ties, they worſhipped them only as Repreſen- 


| tatives of the divine Attributes, which may 


be made appear by particulars, Pa/las and 
Apollo repreſenting the divine Wiſedom, Ye- 
us the Beauty, Dzana the Purity, Bacchus 
and Ceres. the Bounty, Mars the Power, &c. 
And how they doing ſo ſhould be more cul- 
pable, than ſuch perſons as adore the Images 
of Saints departed, who are known to have 
been mere creatures, it isnot eaſie to imagine; 
and yet the more moderate of our Divines do 
not conclude thoſe Image-worſhippers to be 
abſolutely loſt. But I would not be underſtood 
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by this my tenderneſs to: condemn, as if T * 
ſubmitted not'to the full deciſions (even in ' 
that particular) of the Church either Ancient, 
br Modern. Tr is time to leavethis digreſſion, 
and to return to out Cre#enda, touching which, 
unleſs we confine our ſelves (as our Church 
of England doth) to ſome few Creeds of great 
antiquity, which are otherwiſe generally re- 
ceived, I know not whither we may be car- 
ried. For Chutches prevalent for the time 
being, will never fail to impoſe fuch things 
t be believed as tend to the ſupportation of 
their authority and received tenets, as ap- 
pears fully by the power lately aſſumed, and 
exerciſed by the Church ,of Rome, which pre- *' 
tends as much, 2s any other cati doe, to a 
warrant in Scripture for their Innovations. | 
Thus much of fandamentals of Faith. Some 
extend the word Fundamental ſo far, as they 
make a peremptory Negation of any thing de- 
livered in Scripture, or -by other unqueſtton- 
able authority for Truth, to be deſtructive, *' 
and this they call a Negative Fundarnental. ' 
They illuſtrate this by part of the Apoſtles * 
Creed, wherein it is ſaid, that Chriſt ſuffered * 
under Pontius Pilate, That he ſuffered 1s a po- 
ſitive Fundamental, but that he ſuffered under 
Pontius Pilate, is no neceſſary point of Faith ; 
yet if any will peremptorily deny the truth of 
this, it becomes damnable to him ; and upon 
that ground the Learned DoQtor Zammond pro- 
nounceth 2 negation of the 4th.amaſran Creed |: 

| to 3 
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to be deſtructive. I concieve this too larpe 
for the word Fundamental, yet rake it thus, 
and it is not difficult for any man to forbear 
ſuch dermal of that which he knoweth nor. 
The Fundatnental circa Agenda, viz. a reſo- 
lution of full obedience to God, is a tree that 
will produce the good fruit of a holy life, which 
is neceſſary-in the way of Salvation. In this 


I would not be miſconceived, -as if I thought 


there were any meritorious cauſe of Salvation, 
but our Saviour and his ſatisfaction ; for we 
and ours are always imperfe&t, and have no 
acceptation but in him; yet ſince the Scrip- 
ture ſaith, that without holineſs none ſhall ſet 


' God, and that Chriſt ſhall fatute the juſt, fay- 
\ ing, Come ye bleſſed of my Father inherit the 
' #ingdome prepared for you before the foundation 


of the world, for I was hungry and ye gave me 


' meat, Sc. Mat. 25.34. it can beno derogation 
; To termour good lite a ſecondary cauſe. 
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CHAP. II. 


' Of Senſuality an impediment in the way 


of holineſs, and of ſeaſonable morti- 


fication its antidote. 


" HE way. of holineſs and righteouſneſs 


(as we ſee) is eaſie tobe found, and yet it 


' 1sſeldom travelled in, which makes me call to 


mind 
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mind a ſaying which was uſual with anancient 
Lady, and this it is; ow eafte conveniencies | 
are to be found, and yet how hard it is to find 

them : This ſeemeth frivolous, yet carrieth a 
conſiderable ſenſe with it, for things very ob- 
vious in themſelves appear not to an eye en- 
combred with weakneſs, or to a mind per- 
plexed. The former needeth no inſtance, and 
tor the latter, I conceive, it may be illuſtra- 
ted in the Hiſtory of Balaam, who when an | 
Angel ſtood dire&ly in the way to oppoſe his 
paſlage, diſcerned him not, and yet the An- 
gel was viſible to his poor Afle, a ſtupid crea- ' 
ture by nature; and from this may be con- _ 
cluded, that the Prophet was then diſturbed 

with ambitious, and impetuous thoughts, 
which for the preſent deprived him of uſing, 
even his ſenſes, much more eaſe it is to have 
a miſt caſt before us, (as to our Intellect ) 
both by our ſelves and others. I know nothing * 
that doth more blind us, than Senſuality, eve- - 
_ ry thing which in that kind crofſeth our de- * 
ſires appearing full of difficulty. By that in- * 
clination we give to the Body a ſovereignty - 
over the Soul, ſo as the faculties of it are al- | 
moſt extinguiſhed, as ZZorace expreſſcth con- | 
cerning Diet. | 


Corpus onuſtum 


Heſternis vitiis animum quog; pregravat #na 
Atq; affigit humo divine particulam aur. 


Or 1 
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Or thus, 


| Exceſs in Body makes the Soul decline, (vine. 
And choaks with earth a ſhare of breath di- 


Corporeal pleaſures are ſo agreeable to our | 
depraved nature, as perſons of a Sanguine 
complexion: ( which is the beſt) are eaſily 


_ captivated to. them, and, as I conceive, this 


is a cauſe of the great encreaſe of the Maho- 
megan Profeſſion, which is ſo compoſed to 
win ſenſual perſons, as the perſection of their 
ſuppoſed and hoped for Paradiſe is ſet forth in 
a promiſe of Satiety in that way. Our Chri- 
{tian Divines of all SeAs run a quite contrary 
way, and preach up Mortification with great 
vehemency. Certainly this 1s excellent Phy- 
ſick for that diſeaſe, but not a Catholixon, Mt 
different diſeaſes require a different way of 


; cure. Catharticks and Phlebotomy are only 
; fitting for bodies Plethorick and Cacochymi- 
' cal, but many are Conſumptive by nature, 


and Cordials arc as beneficial to theſe, as the 


: former arcdeſtrucive. And ſome perſons op- 
| preſſed with Melancholy would be (and ſome- 


times are) loſt for want of conſtant and inno- 


- cent divertiſement, for nothing is ſo miſchie- 


vous tothem, as a multitude of ſcrious thoughts. 
i have ſaid thus much to ſhew, that good Phy- 


: ſick may be miſapplied, eſpecially when there 


is danger on both fides. 'The way of Senſua- 


| liry is the more trequent, but that of extreme 


abltincnce 
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abſtinence and ſolitude the more dangerous, 
or elſe\Satan would never have ſought advan- 
tage againſt our blefled Savzoxr at fuch a time; 
and Hiſtories deceive ns, if Solitude by Mo- 
naſtical life, hath not heretofore tempted and 
prevailed with many perſons to apply them- 
ſelves to execrable ſtudies. It is therefore wiſe- 
dom, to obſerve our own inclinations, and 
finding the Veſlel ſwaying it ſelf to one fide, 
we muſt carry weight to the other. Certain 
it is, rhat perſons given over to pleaſure, can 
never attain Heaven tl a change. Burt it is 
error to conceive, as Zealots in moſt Profeſſi- 
ons do, that God is delighted in the fſutterings 
that we caſt our ſelves into, till t become a 
kind of torment ; for it can not be believed, 
that God hath furniſhed this World with fo - 
much delicacy and delight, intending that a ' 
moderate uſe of his Creatures ſhould be ſintull. 
He requires only a lite temperate, and pure, 
full of humility, in which condition men are al- 
ways fitly diſpoſed to the exerciſe of Devotion, 
but in caſe of rebellion in the fleſh, the exerciſe 
of due and ſeaſonable Mortification is very ne- 
ceſſary ; but otherwiſe it is in the nature of | 
Phyſick, which continually taken becometh _ 
not only offenſive, but hurtfull. And ſuch 
occaſional mortification quickneth the ſenſes, 
and uncloggeth the underſtanding, ſo as it re- 
turneth to a capability of clearly diſcerning | 
the right way. | 


CHAP. # 


to Paradiſe. 


CHAT. IV. 
Of Pride. 


NOTHER miſt caſt by our ſelves to 
blind our underſtandings is Pride, a kind 


of ſelf-Idolatry. - For the deſcription of the 


men addicted to this vice, I ſhall borxow an 
expreſſion of my. own, in a piece, which made 
publick in ſome meaſure otherwiſe, is not 
likely to ſee the Preſs, and this it is, They ar- 
ragate to themſelves a kind of Divinity, in think- 
ing their own encreaſe of glory and advantage 
to be the only fit objeft of all their intentions 
and attions. Theſe men are qdious in the ſight 
of God, for:Solowen faith, Pro. 16.5. The proud 
in heart are an abomination unto the Lord; and 
both St. Peter and: St. Fames uſe the fame 
words, God refiſteth the proud, but givethgrace 
to the humble, Pet.5.5..and James 4. 6. and 
the word avi1amvera:, ſignifieth a reſiſtance 
more than ordinary, as being ſet in battel 
againſt them. Invocation or Prayer is a great 
part of God's ſervice, and how the -proud 
man ſhould be fit for it, I cannot ſee, unleſs 
it be with the Pharifee to give God thanks 
for being better than other men, which Pray- 
er hath little acceptance. I conteſs there is a 
kind of Pride ſpiritual, as if thoſe mentioned 
by {ſfaiah 55. 5. who ſay, Come not near me, 


for 
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for I am holier than thou ; and ſo ſome in theſe 
our days have been elated in mind, finding 
themſelves able to pray extempore, and to be 
endued with a readineſs in performance of 
other ſpiritual exerciſes, which they term an 
immedaate aſliſtance of the Spirit. I acknow- 
ledge this to be gratza gratis data, but it hath 
been proved to us by ſad experience, 'that ſtch 
gifts may be abuſed to publick diſturbance. 
This Pride is an offence of the higheſt na- 
ture, and fo is Spiritual pride in any other 
kind, being moſt oppoſite to the way of holy- 
_ nefs, which above all things requireth an hum- 
ble ſpirit. Our Chronicles relate unto us out 
of Beda, how the ancient Chriſtians of Bax- 
gor refuſed to give- the right-hand'ot” Fellow- 
thip to Au/ſtine the Apoſtle of Xext, becauſe 
he did not receive them with that humility, 
which was proper to be uſed by onebrother to 
another, concluding him thence (upon rules gi- 
ven by a Hermite) to be a proud perfoh, a qua- 
lity incompatible-with Chriſtianity, as' they 
ſuppoſed. Certain it is, that the oppolition' : 
between him and them was a great hindrance: : 
to the then propagation of Chriſtianity, though 
afterwards the difficulties were happily over- 
come under his governance, which ſhewed 
God's bleſſing to be upon his endeayours, fo as 
pollible it is, the old Chriſtians might be faulty 
25 well in concluding him guilty of Pride, as 
in their own being contentious. The Nowa- 
*/:4 Rerefie was known to have been _ 
ec 
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| ed upon pride, by an exaltation of perſons of 


that ſe&t in their own thoughts, for ſteadineſs 
in time of Perſecution, when others failed , 
which cauſed a denial of Communion, though 
teſtimony of Repentance were given. And I 
conceive, we may fay, that elation of mind 
in the Herefiarchs, or Founders, hath been 
cauſe of moſt ( if not all) other hereſies. I 


; cannot willingly pretermit a ſect of theſe our 


times, . unheard of in former ages, whoſe cha- 
racer of difference from others is this. That 


, they will not ſhew reſpect to any man as 
; their Superiour, by which it ſeems they con- 


ceive, that God has been as liberal to them, 


| as to any other, for parts of mind, and other 
' graces inthe way of perfe&tion. I cannot fay 


that theſe men are proud, becauſe it appears 


' Not, but they may think themſelves as mean 
- inevery kind, as any other; but ſurely there 
' Is not the leaſt ſpace with them for humility, 
: which is a moſt Chriftian vertue, for they 
muſt not acknowledge the leaſt inferiority in 
- themſelves. We all know, that Pride cauſed 
- the fall of Angels, and it is not eafie to con- 
' ceive, how thoſe, who are guilty of that Lu- 


ciferianſin, can think well of any way, that 
requires felf-denial, ſo as we may ſafely con- 
clude that vice to be one of the chief miſts to 
cloud our underſtanding. 
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CHAP. V. 
Of Prejudicacy. 


M ANY other impeduments there are | 


within our ſelves, which hinder a choice 
of the right way, but I ſhall content my ſelf 


with a ſpecification of thoſe two. The chuet | 


hindrance ariſing from others is Prejudice or 


Prejudicacy, not eafie to be avoided, for we - 


receive it by education. and quo ſemel eſt im- 
buta recens ſervabit odorem teſta diu, apd full 


veſſels are uncapable of receiving addition. An | 
honeſt well meaning Gentleman of my Kin- ©. 


dred would frequently fay, 7 was born a Pro- 
teſtant, and by the grace of God TI will dye in 
that profeſſion. The expreſſion of ſuch retq- 
lution is unuſual, but the thing very common. 
Our Roman Catholzque muſt not hear ay Ar- 
gument tending to a change of his Profeſſion ; 
and the Mahometans are faid to be directed by 
their A/coran, to draw Sword upon any man, 
who ſhall perſwade them tq forfake their Pro. 


phet. As for my ſelf, I am fo far from ſhut- * 


ting my eyes to keep out truth, as I am wil- 
ling to hear all, and when I am really con- 
vinced in judgment as to matters of Faith, I 
hold my ſelf bound to profeſs the ſame outs- 


wardly. This ſeemeth tavourable to our new . 


lights, and to argue levity, but I believe my 


ſelf © 
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' ſelf to be fo well grounded in matters of Re- 

ligion, as it will be very hard to change me; 
' and whatſoever I have faid, I ſhall never be 
| ſo injurious to the profeſſion whereunto I ſtand 

| yet engaged, as to change without a full hear- 
' 1ng, and perpending, of that which can be 


© | faid by the moſt eminent profeſſors of the 
w Doctrine which is aſſaulted. And this was 
3 c | my pradtice being very young, for in /taly I 
ct | was in continual diſturbance by a Gentleman 
- : of our own Nation,who laboured very much to 


- win me to the Romiſh profeſſion, and would 
N= . notdeſiſt, till I aſſured him that I would ne- 
| ver forſake the Religion wherein I was trained 
\n > up, without a full hearing what would be faid 
7- by our Divines, which was impoſſible to be 
'0- * effeted there. By that which hath beea ſaid, 
- you may ſee, what it is to be prepolſleſied by 
Q- | education. But, as I conceive, the hold is 
* | no leſs firm, when a perſon forſakes his firſt 
- 2? principles after long conſideration. As it was 
4; 4 with a Miniſters wife in the -days of King 
2Y © James, whoſe husband having been miſled, ſome 
hs © Zews perverted his wife alſo, with whom the 
O- new Dodtrine took fo faſt hold, as her husband 
returning afterwards to his firſt grounds, could 


ik * never by all his beſt arguments recover his wife, 
N-. who continued her infidelity. Conſidering 

I the husband's return home, I acknowledge that: 
- this may very properly be imputed to the per- 


:tinacy of that Sex, and if it be true, which 
7. :ſome have obſerved, that upon Marriage be- 
: C tween 
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tween perſons of different profeſſion in Reli- ' 
gion, the Wite for the moſt part draweth the 


Husband to hers. It may very fitly ſtigma- 
tize the Male ſex, which ſhould have the 
commanding reafon , as it hath command 
otherwwe. The government of our judge- 
ment in the way of Religion is attempted by 


all Sets, and having gained Proſelyres they | 


juſtifie a ſeparation by this Tenet. That the 


Conſcience is obliged againſt a communica- -. 


ting i» Sacris with thoſe of the Religion pub- 


liquely profeſſed, which they conceive to be 


overcome with error, and the chief Standard- 
bearers with us are the Rowan Catholiques, | 


and the Nox-conformiſts. There was living in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, the Progeni- | 
tor of a'very honourable and potent Family : 


now in being, who having been bred a Soul- 


dier, and not taking matters of Religion into 
very ſerious conſideration, was accuſtomed to : 
fay, that there are two ways leading to Hea- © 
ven, one by Reme, and the other by Geneva, 
whereof either might ſerve the turn. But / 
either he ſpake in jett, or conſidered not, that | 
the Profeflors of theſe are refolved upon an 
oppoſition 1n lines ſo parallel, as they can ne- 


ver meet in any one point, and therefore will 


not lead to the ſame place. By theſe-differ- 
ent ways and the prejudicacy wherein they en- 
gage people, it appears that ſome guide 1s ne- 


cetfary, but as to the choice, 'we muſt reter + 


it to the Chapters following, where there will 
be more place tor it. CHAP, 


o 


2 


P; 
+ 
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CHAP. VL 
Of Government in Spiritual matters. 


HO, or what is to govern i» Sps- 
ritualibus, is a matter , which hath 
troubled the principal Divines in every Age. 
It hath been treated of by the moſt Learned, 
but hath not yet been cleared, and therctore 
I, who pretend not to any great Reading, or 
Schollarſhip, muſt not hope to work any 


_ great effe(t; yet being a Chriſtian, and havin 


a Soul to be ſaved, I cannot but have confi 
dered the point; and ſince it may be preſu- 


' med, that what leadeth one rational man 


mey be prevalent with many others, I ſhall 
offer ſome words 'concerning it , and leave 


: them tojudgment. Government in that kind, 
! 5 either i foro zuteriort,or exterior, as for the 
* foram interiua, or Conſcience, it muſt be ry- 
: led according to the judicium private diſcretio- 
- a#4,or private-judgment, for every man believes 
: as grounds are offered to convince him. And 
- - as for this, the holy Scriptures, which on.all 
| ſides are acknowledged to be the Word of 


God, are the fitteſt Judge; for the Church of 
Kewe it ſelf, which claimeth a Superiority 
over the Scripture, abhorreth being thought 
to determine any thing contrary to it. Bur 


; the Scriptures are ſaid to be -but a dead Let- 
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ter, which in it ſelf is una&tive; ſo are Colours 
and other accidents to the outward ſenſes, and 
yet when upon view the Eye concludeth the 
| Graſs to be green, there is no further enquiry 
made. So it is with the Underſtanding , 
when the Text is clear, but when a doubt 
ariſeth, an Interpreter is ſought, yet after he 
hath been heard, the judgment muſt+be mine, 
whether or no he hath made a right interpre- 
tation. And if the terms be clearly ont of my 
reach, I deſerve to be judged very imprudent, 
if T acquieſce not in the judgment of that 
Church under which I live; as it is in caſe of 
colours with a perſon whoſe fight is vitiated 
with the Jaundiſe, or any ſuch diſeaſe, who 
hath no way to conclude but' by the judge- 
ment of others. And ſo it muſt be with 
thoſe to whom the uſe of Scripture is denied, - 
which is the moſt probable cauſe of refuſing |: 
It to Laiques in the Church of Rome, for by - 
that means their Clergy becomes: Oraculous. : 
As for the forum exterius, conliſting of Doc- + 
trines to be made publique, I know no re- + 
medy, but it muſt be directed by the Church- : 
natjonal for the preſent, and in- caſe of fur- 
ther doubts, it is very happy when by con- 
ſent the Divines of ſeveral National-Churches 
are aſſembled together to ſettle the'matters in 
debate. Of this nature were thoſe whickrare 
received by the name of General Councils , 
theugh indeed they were not truly ſo, / but 
called Oeccumenical in reſpect of om | 
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Pawan or the Roman World, which then 
contained well near all Chriſtendom, and was 
within one Empire, whoſe Prince or Princes 
might aſſemble and diſſolve them at plea- 
ſure. But as for a Council truly general of 
the whole World, it is impoſſible there ſhould 
be any ſuch, for. there neither is, nor can be 
any means of aſſembling them. And ſo much 
concerning Judgment in general, as to matter 
of Faith. In the next place we may take in- 
to conſideration thoſe | q_— , or collective 
bodies, who are pretenders to a guidance in 
the Spiritual way. | 


CHAP. VII 


Of the Papal claim to Government 
in Spirituals. 


HE firſt that offereth it ſelf is the 
Church of Rome, or rather the Levia- 


than of that Church, the Pope, who pretends 


to an univerſality and infallible guidance in 
Spiritualibus, by reaſon of his Chair, and Suc- 
ceſſion from St. Peter. But ſhall we receive 
that Chair to be Infallible, wherein (though 
it were famous for purity of Doctrine and 
Martyrdom in the Churches infancy) have 
been placed perſons,who ſubſcribed their names 
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for confirmation of Heretical DoCtirtes, as 
 Liberius did in the caſe of Arianifm, witnef- 
fed by ſeveral Fathers, and fo far confirmed 
by Platina, as he affirms him ſenfiſe cum Aris 
anis; and which Chair hath alſo frequently 
been poſſeſſed by perſons guilty of notorious 
habitual fins, giving little hope of their Salva- 
tion, as is generally confeſſed by Romiſh Do- 
Etors; which Chair hath alſo buoyed it ſelf to 


ſuch a height above all other power whatſo- 


ever, and this by a conſtant encroachment up- 
on the Empire, which Empire without offence 
taken by former holy Brſhops , conſtantly 
uſed the Power of calling and diſſolving Coun- 
cits7 Shall we think that pretended Spiritual 
dignity- to be of God, or as it calleth ſelf the 
Vicariate of Chri/t, who faid his Kingdom was 
not of this world, and whoſe Succeſlors glo- 
ried in Poverty and Martyrdom, whereas this 
aboundeth in Riches and exterior power above 


any thing now extant in the Chriſtian World > * 
The managing of controverſal Polemiques is a : 
burthen too heavy for my ſhoulders, and there- *? 
fore I leave it to our Proteſtant Divines, who © 
have very ſufficiently impugned the Doctrines, | 


wherein they differ from ours; yet I may be 
pardoned it I offer ſome reaſons, which are 
prevalent with me fo far, as never to hold 
ſpiritual communion with them, till a change 
of their chief tenets, of which change there 


is very little hope. I tale the two principal d 


points to be theſe : That of the Pope's Supre- 2 
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| macy, and that of Tranſubſtantiation in the 
: Sacrament, and I cannot concur with them 
' 1n theſe, becauſe they are abſolutely oppoſite 


to common reaſon. As for a Supremacy over 
the Church, which Church is (or may be ) 
diſperſed over the whole World, it 1s impoſſi- 


' ble that any ſuch Supremacy ſhould be held 
; by any, but Chrift himſelf, who is God Om- 
' niſcient and Omnipotent. For how can any 
one perſon know, what is done in all parts of 


the World, or hold ſuch correſpondence as to 


; receive intelligence and convey orders Univer- 
; fally, ſince a great part of the Earth is yet 
: undiſcovered, and we know little or nothing 


of that which is already diſcovered? There 
might be ſome ſeeming neceſſity of ſuch a 


' Supremacy in Spirituals, as a means of Union 
- in the Rowan World (as it was uſually called) 
> which was under one Prince, or in any ſuch 
* Iargetract of ground under ſeveral Princes, ſo as 
* the office of a Patriarch might ſeem reaſonable. 
But there appeareth little ſenſe for an univer- 
: fal Biſhop, the exerciſe of whoſe Juriſdiction 
- muſt be impracticable. I may profeſs, that 
: upon conference with very conſiderable per- 

ſons of the Romz/h, Faith, I could never re- 


ceive fatisfattion to this Objection, and I be- 
lieve that none can be given. The other 
point of the Exchariſt, is as contrary to rea- 
ſon, as it is unneceſſary to be believed; tor 
how can it be thought, that at the firſt admi- 


miſtration of that Sacrament Ly our Savioxr 
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himſelf, the Bread and Wine delivered by him ? 
could be Tranſubſtantiated , when his Body * 
repleniſhed with Blood was preſent at the Ta- * 
ble, and inſtrumental in the delivery 2 And ; 
why ſhould this be believed, when Tranſub- 
ſtantiation takes wholly away the ſign, which | 
is an eflential part of the Sacrament , v/z. 
Bread and Wine, which are abſolutely taken 
away in their ſubſtance, as the Romiſh Doc- 
tors fully declare? And to ſay nothing of car- | 
nal Manducation, which fo offended the Ca- * 
pernaitans, what fruit can there be of eating - 
without faith, for ſo Fudas did, and periſhed? * 
The chief uſe therefore of this, and the other ? 
Sacrament (or more, if any there be) is Spt ' 
ritual, and may be preſerved without an or- 
dinary working of Miracles. I muſt upon 
theſe grounds conclude againſt ſuch a guide, 
unleſs he were indeed Intallible, the contrary 
whereof doth ſo fully appear. 


CHAP. VIIL 
Of the Presbyterian claim. 


NOTHER Government there is cal 

led Presbyterian, and received by many | 

of the Reformed Churches, conſiſting of a ſub- ? 
ordination of mixt Aſſemblies, containing per- # 
ONS * 
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* ſons both Spiritual and Laique, founded upon 
* Parochial Congregations, with ſucceſſive ap- 
? peals from thence. This Government by 
' Preparatives to the Euchariſt allumetha power, 


and preſſeth as much (or more) upon Con- 


- ſcience, as that of the Romith Prelate. This 


affirmeth it ſelf to be grounded upon Divine 
Right, and yet was altogether unknown to 
the Ancients, having little or no foundation in 
Scripture, for the Text moſt inſiſted upon by 
the aſlertors of it, which is, Let the Elders 
that rule well be counted worthy of double ho- 
nour, eſpecially they who labour in the word and 
doftrine, 1. Tim. 5. 17. concludeth nothing 
for Lay-elders, ſince it is moſt naturally inter- 
preted, by a difference in point of induſtry 
between perſons Eccleſiaſtical. It is a Govern- 
ment which ſeemeth adjuſted to the latitude of a - 
Democracy,and not to the altitude of a Monar- 
chy, for in a Democracy where the ſupreme 
power reſideth in many,and thoſe being perſons 
not taking any great State upon them, the Stateſ- 
men may eaſily diſperſe themſelves, and have an 
influence upon thoſe Aſſemblies by private con- 


2 ference with the Leaders; whereas in a Monar- 


: chy the Sovereign dealeth better with ſingle 
: perſons, as the Biſhops, in whom the common 


people have not fo particular an intereſt, as - 
they may have in thoſe mixt bodies. The 
Emperor Caligula meant ſomething, when he 
wiſhed that the people of Rome had but one 
Neck that he might with. cafe cut it in i 
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Tf therefore it were lawfull for a State to fit a © 
Church Government to its own conſtitution, | 


T conceive that Monarchies and Democracies 


might ſpeedily accommodate themſelves in a |: 
choice. I confeſs that the Presbyterian Go- | 
vernment, by reaſon of the laſt Appeal, is ! 
very good for Unity , which 1s a precious | 
thing, and much to be deſired, but in no man- | 


ner (to my beſt obſervation) promiſed by 


our bleſſed Saviour, for he intimated the con- | 
trary Luke 12. 51. ſaying, Suppoſe ye that T ' 
am come to give peace upon earth2 7 tell you, | 


zay, but rather diviſion, &c. Princes and States 


( as we know, and as very Learned men at- 
firm) have a great power in ordering Eccleſi- 7 
aſtical government, for Conſtantine the Great, * 
when he ſtiled himſelf Epiſcopam extra Eccle- | 
fiam, meant not by that word the office of ? 
Emoxomes among the Heathen, having no Ec- ; 


cleſiaſtical relation, but one who had a very 
high power, to order matters of that nature. 
And as to the Exerciſe of that power, it may 
miniſter ſome occafion of wonder, that any 
Prince ſhould either enjoin or permit the Preſ- 


; penn government in his dominions (con- | 
1 


dering what hath been ſaid), as it was im 


7 
+ 


f 
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Scotland not many years paſt, and as it 1snow | 
under ſome German Princes, but the marvail * 
1s not ſo great that it ſhould be eſtabliſhed in ' 


popular States. There a'e among us many | 
other Sets well known, as Anabaptifts , | 


Browniſts, &c. which oppoſing themſelves 
againſt 


Fr 
# 


I 
* 
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> againſt all Government, cannot be well ſtiled 
7 pretenders to any patticular; but to avoid that 
? imputation rendring them odious, they may 
14 | ſhelter themſelves under another Se which 
- aſſumeth the name of a Government, and hath 
© entrails capable to receive and ſhelter them 


Dus |} all. It is the Sect of Independents, or Con- 
an- | ationals, who are very ſtrid& in poifit 
by i of diſcipline, but it is within their own Con- 


0n- 7 gpregation, wherein they are ſaid to unite theth- 
f [ | ſelves by a particular Covenant, differing ac- 
'04, 2 cording to the ſenſe of feveral Paſtors. They 
tes ] deny a Church Univerſal, as a Body that can 
af- 3 any ways produce aCtivity, beifig impoſſible 
ef1- } to be Congregated. And they will not ad- 
at, | mit of Appeal to any National-Church, or 
:le- | Council conſiſting of divers Nations, which 
of 7 gives their Paſtors an authority little lefs 
Ec- } than Papal. But the thing wherein this 
ry | Set moſt glorieth, is their moderation, in 
re. © not preſſing upon the Conſcience of any per- 
ay | fon without the limits of their Congregati- 
ny 7 on, which very mnch preventeth a taking 
£/- | offence by others. And thus much con- 
MN- : cerning our Nom-conformiſts, who ſeem to 
in 7 be but iff Directors. | | 
JW © 

ail © 
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CHAF. 


Of the Church Government eſtabliſhed | 
by Law. © 


Larne beſtowed ſome Paper in ſpeak” | 
ing of our Non-conformiſts, it were ve-| 
ry injurious to thoſe eminent Divines, who 
were directors in the Reformation of our Exg-* 
liſh Church, and to the Church-government it # | 
ſelf, not to fay ſomewhat of it. As to our} 
Reformers, none can deſerve more praiſe than | 
they, if it be commendable to uſe modera-# 
tion. The Doctrinal part is not capable of z 
moderation to be uſed, for Truth in every | 
Antitheſis of queſtions is but one, like to} 
the God of truth. And I believe no man can} 
affirm, that they have not gone to the very | 
extremity of the Line in oppoſition to the | 
Church of Rome, in matters Controverſal ; but 3 
in point of Diſcipline, where certainly there? 
is much liberty left to Prudence, they have} 
uſed great moderation, retaining ſome Cere-# 
monies which are leaſt liable to offence, with? | 
a deſiring to win the Roman Catholiques, if it} 
were poſlible ; by complying with them ,* 
whereloever it might lawfully be done. Burk 
this is laid to their charge as Antichriſtian,; 
when Heatheniſm might as well have been} 
imputed to primitive Chriſtians, who dealt 


{o 1 
1 
2 
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8 fo with the Heathen, as Caſaubon hiſtorical- 
| ly relateth in his original of Idolatries, though 
* not approving the thing, and ſurely by that 
{ means many of the Heathens were gained. 
| And ſo the primitive Fathers may be thought 
# to have dealt alſo with the Fews, and in com- 
_# pliance with them to have inſtituted annual 

© Feſtivals, ſet up Altars in Churches, taken 
"| the office (though not the name) of a Bi- 
Z ſhop, who in his Dioceſs quadrates with the 


; -| Fewiſh high Prieft, and to have ordered their 


7 Cathedral Churches anſwerable to the Tem- 
! ple, with Parochial Churches analogous to 
Synagogues. And may it not be faid, that 
# the holy Apoſtles,&c: complied with the Fews 
Z in the firſt Council at Feruſalem, by a tem- 
+ porary prohibition to the Gertz/es of cating 
2 things ſtrangled and blood > And as for our 
; Church Liturgy it is now criminated by ma- 
7 ny, as Idolatrous, becauſe in ſome things it 
! reſembleth the Maſs, though not in the main. 
7 But this: charge is moſt unreaſonable, for the 
# Maſs in it ſelf ought not to have been rejefted, 
# but for the Idolatrous part of it. And I profeſs 
"3 my ſelf, ſo far from being ſwayed by their 
a Judgment, as to me it teems a great com- 

” mendation of the Common prayer-book, to' fay 
# that it complieth with Antiquity as far as 
* lawfully may be done. Another Aſperſion is 
+ by them caſt upon the Church of England, 
7 for retaining of Ceremonies, by reſembling it 
: to the Church of Zaedicea, which was neither 


hot 
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hot nor cold, but certainly that heat, and | 
coldneſs had reference to want of Zeal and |] 
ferveney in Religion, and not to diſcipline, | 
( ſince diſcipline in the Churches infancy mi- | 
niſtred little occaſion of diſpute) which may | 
ſtand for a ſufficient anſwer in that particular, # 
I confeſs, that no Reformation or Liturgy can © 
be ſo perfe&, as to be liable to no juſt excep- | 
tion, unleſs all were guided immediately by the | 
Spirit of God. But will this juſtifie a Sepa- * 
ration? Certainly upon the ſame foundation | 
we muſt ſeparate our ſelves from all Chriſtian * 
Churches whatſoever. Will any man affirm, 
that if all particulars now excepted againſt jn | 
the book of Common-prayer, were altered with 
approbation of the moſt approved Nox-confor- | 
»;/t , the World would be ſatisfied with it ! 
T believe not, and I may do ſo with good | 
reaſon, for there are many among us, perſons | 
of eminency in that way, who declare all ſet ! 
Forms whatſoever to be 'unkwtull, which | 
they call a quenching of the Spirit, if they | 
be enjoyned, ſo as a rational man cannot find ; 
any way to give general fatisfa&ion. For | 
example, were not all ſet Forms of Prayer * 
taken away by the late aſſembly of Divines | 
in their Direory, and yet within that aſſem- 7 
bly were there not diſſenting Brethren to moſt * 
of their reſolutions 2? I ſhall conclude all with ! 
that I received from the kearned Lord Herber? |: 
of Cherbury, being then Ambaſſadour in France, | 
how a very learned French Gentleman of the | 
reformed 
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| reformed Religion affirmed, that he thought 
ours the beſt tempercd and ordered, of any 
reformed Church in Chriſtendom, and that 


i- he was heartily ſorry the conſtitution of the 


! not conform t 


; reformed in France was ſuch, by their King's 
= being of an oppoſe Profeſſion, as they could 
| ir Diſcipline to ours, for he 


> | did verily believe, that the French Divines 


would readily embrace an Union with us in 
: allthings, if it could be done. | 


—————— 


CHAP. X. 


Preparatives for the Journey to 
Paradiſe. 


; OW. I hope that we may be ſatisfted, 
; N that there is no need of better guides in 
/ this way of holineſs than our own Governors, 


y | Whoare not likely to build upon other grounds, 
” than thoſe which were laid at the time of Re- 
2 formation, for it will be their intereſt fo to 


| doe; If that be true, which I received be- 
; fore our great troubles from a perſon, who is 


. | now a very Reverend Father in our Church, 


and Head of a Dioceſs, which is this ; 7hat 
our Clergy i the happieſt of any # Chbriſten- 
| dom, Jebe free from many burthens to which 
: the PapalClergy is ſubjetl by means of frequent 
* wiſitations, &xc. it is the cuſtome of thoſe 
| | | who 
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who undertake Journeys to disburthen them- 
ſelves of ſuch things, as may be cumberſome 
upon the way, and fo it will be fit for us to 
doe. But this voyage is far different from 
others, for here the burthens are not without 
us, but within us, ' as our bleſſed Saviour 
ſpeaketh of defilements Mat?. 15. 18. It is not 
our riches that we muſt caſt off (tor that 
were but a harſh advice) but covetous de- | 
fires, and truſt in riches Matt. 10. 24. Not | 
our honours, but our ambition, for riches and | 
honour may be helps in the way of doing 
g00d, if they be not abuſed, and fo it is with 
moſt other outward advantages. It is uſual | 
alſo with travellers to provide themſelves of | 
Cordials to carry with them, and we can have | 
no better cordials,: than a reſolution to make 
God's plory the chief end of all our actions, 
and a full ſubmiſſion to him in all things, pre+ 
terring his will before our own, for theſe will 
ſweeten unto us all outward croſſes that can | 
befall us, while we are in this pilgrimage; ſo | 
it was with our bleſſed Saviour Matt. 26. 39. | 
Nevertheleſs not as I will, but as thou wilt ; 
and with his holy Apoſtles, who were. fo far 
from repining at their ſafterings for our Ma- 
ſter, as they gloried in them : and - ſo it muſt 
be with us, it we intend to receive the re- 
_ due for faithfull feryiee 1n the., conclu- 
10N, x. 03A 48 | { 
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CHAP. XL - 


Of the ſuppoſed decree of Reprobation 
of Preſcience and Free-will. 


OW to proſecute the Subje& of our 
'N Diſcourſe, the next thing ſhould be to 
ſet forth the places (or at leaſt the moſt. con- 
ſiderable of them) to be paſſed in this holy 
and righteous way, but it will be neceſſary 
firſt to take into conſideration a Paradox, 
which if true, may prevent the occaſion of 
endeavouring to journey at all. This Para- 
dox is the opinion of fatal neceſſity in all 
things that come to paſs, as well in the way 
of Salvation as otherwiſe. If this neceſlity 
be true, (as a decree of Saving or Damning all 
particular perſons, makes it in the main point) 
many wull be apt to ſay, /et us uſe this Worlds 
delights, while we may , for Fudgment is al- 
_ paſsd, and the Argument were not ir- 
rational. Now ſince there are learned Di- 
vines, who aſſert Free-will in oppoſition to 
this opinion, I ſhall take for granted, that there 
are very many texts of Scripture, which may 
fitly be produced tor each fide; and therefore 
not being able to ſound the Abiſſus of this con: 
troverſte asia Divine, I ſhall only expreſs how 
my own reaſon is governed in'it. I firſt hy 
for 
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for a ground, that God is juſt, and in ſuch away 
juſt, as is conſonant to that which he hath in- 
fuſed into the heart of man concerning the 
principles of Juſtice, whereof one undeniable 
maxim is this, 'That no man is to be condem- 
ned, but he who hath wilfully offended, upon 
which ground very young children and mad- 
men are to be exempted from ſuch condemna- | 
tion; from this it muſt follow, that every per- | 
fon capable of being ſo ſentenced, muſt have * 
freedom of will, and not be bound up by any | 
neceſſity to perpetrate the evil which he com- 
mitteth. And how can this ſtand with a de- | 
cree of reprobation 2 The maintainers of this 
decree accuſe the aflerters of Free-will, as inju- 
rious to God, for taking away by that means 
his fore-knowledge, which (as they ſay) muſt 
be grounded upon ſome certainty, and comes 
not afty ways ſo ſure, as by a decree. And 
further they affirm, that it argues imperfecti- 
on in God, if he fore-knew not both what is 
to be ele&ted by the will, and all other things ; | 
for otherwiſe ſomething muſt come to paſs, | 
which is new to him, and not conſiſtent with | 
his All-ſufficiency. For my part I will never | 
either ſay, or conclude in my thoughts, that | 
God hath not a perfe& Prefcience, becauſe 
there may be grounds of his fore-knowledge 
out of the reach of my imperfe& underſtand- 
ing; but I muſt freely confeſs, I cannot ſee, 
how the determinations of. our will ſhould be 
fore-known at all. To me it ſeems altogether 
as 
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"as derogatory to the attribute of God's pow- 
cr, to fay, that by no means he can eſtabliſh 
a contingency , which contingency cannot, 
as I conceive, conſitt with tore-knowledge, 
whereunto neceſſity is always attendant. And 
as to the above-mentiond Objection of No- 
velty to God, it muſt be ſo however, for 
when any fore-known thing comes to paſs, 
the exiſtence . of it is new to him that tore- 
knew it; as for example, The Prophet Z1:/ha 
fore-knew and fore-told the plenty 1n Samarza, 
2 King. 7. yet when the plenty came b 

means of the Syrians flight, the being -ot-It 
was new to him, as well as to others; tor the 
firſt exiſtence of every thing is aCtually new, 
notwithſtanding any former-7dea, as a houſe 
newly built is new to the Archite&, and for 
the Deity to receive it otherwiſe than it ts, 
were certainly an imperfe&tion. And that the 
election of the will be new, gives no impe- 
diment to God's providence in governing the 


; World, for it concerneth only the divine Ju- 
| ſlice, as to rewarding or puniſhing the good 


or evil election, all ation whatloever being 


z only in the power of God, and not ſabject to- 
| any man's will. Beſides this, why ſhould it 


be greater imperte&ion not to tore-know & 
thing, to which God hath given the nature. 


of not being fore-knowable, #han to want 


ability of making a thing nor-.to be, then 
when it is ?'T muſt theretore conclude, that 
every man hath freedom of Will, to .ele&t 
| | D what 
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what he ſhall doe, or elſe there can be ad 


ground either for ſin, or for puniſhment. 


CHAP. XIL 


Of Obedience to Magiſtrates Eccle- * | 


ftaſftical or Civil. 


N 


the moſt delightfull. I ſhall take my method 


from the Decalogue, making the places rela- | 
tive to Holineſs, and to Righteouſneſs. - Yer | 
adventuring to invert the order by beginning | 
with the righteous part, and reſerving that | 
which relateth to holineſs to conclude with, # 
as fitter to come up cloſe to Paradiſe it ſelf. # 
It muſt not here be expe&ted that IT ſhould | 
bring any thing that is new, for the way hath | 
been always the ſame ſince Chriſt's conſummas- | 
tum eft, and is known to all able Divines , j 
with whoſe writings the World abounds; but | 
becauſe there is much difference in limitati-| 
ons, and illuſtration of particulars, I ſhall 
apply my felf to ſet forth ſome of them. ON : 

| rt | 


OW we come to the particular places | 

or paſſages in the way to Paradiſe, | 
which by our Hypotheſis are far from being | 
level, but not unpleaſant, for Countries con- | 
ſiſting of riſings and deſcents, are eſteemed | 
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firſt paſſage is by the plain of Obedience, and 
I muſt ſeat it in a Plain, becauſe the way of 
an obedient perſon is eafie, and clear. For 
where there is miſunderſtanding, the offence 
cannot properly be called Diſobedience, and 
contrariwiſe the paths of perſons diſpoſed to 
raiſe doubts, are always rugged and perplexed ; 
and Imean Obedience as it relateth immediate- 
ly to Man, for there can be no queſtion about 
Obedience to God. Here I lay as a foundation, 
that Obedience is due for conſcience-ſake to Pa- 
rents natural, and to Magiſtrates either Ec- 
clefiaſtical or Civil, in all things indifferent ; 
by which indifterency , I mean matters leff 
free by the law of God. This is a block in 
the way of all our Nox-conformiſts, who have a 
poſition direQly contrary, which is this; That 
it is an impardonable preſumption (eſpecially 
in perſons Eccleſiaſtique) to violate the Church- 
liberty left by our Savzoxr, wherein they com- 
prize all that is neither commanded nor forbid- 
den by Divine Law, and to confirm this, they 
alledge the Text, Stand faſt therefore in the 
liberty wherewith Chriſt hath made us free ; 
which were of ſome importance, but that in 
the Verſe immediately following, St. Paul ſpe- 
cifieth Circumciſion, and generally in the new 
Teſtament the word Liberty ſtandeth oppo- 
ſed to Fewiſh Ceremonies, which are aboliſh- 
ed, as we all know. And I appeal to com- 
mon reaſon, whether or no, Governors of the 
Church ought nat to give rule in things in- 
D 3 difterent, 
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diflcrent, without which they are nothing at 
all in the way of Government, for they have 
no power in' things either commanded or for- 
bidden by God, but only with their eye to 
ſee the rules obſerved. Since the Liberty 
above challenged will not admit .them. to _ 
nith, unleſs the way be expreſly directed in 
holy Writ. Nay, it I miſtake not very much, 
they affirm, that matters ſo indifferent in their 
own nature, as they their ſelves would other- 
wiſe doe them, become unlawtull by the very 
commandment of Superiours, and I beheve 
that this poſition hath ſcarcely been known in 
any Church but ours. Wherefore our Go- 
vernours cannot be juſtly blamed, if they 
ſuppreſs it as far as they hall be able. I ac- 
knowledge the truth of another rule taken 
up by them, That no perſon is bound to doe 
any thing that is contrary to his Conſcience, 
for whatſoever is not of faith is (in; but every 
man oweth that right to himſelt, to be intorm- 
ed carefully and fally in all things required by 
the Magiſtrate, and in caſe he cannot be fatiſ- 
fied, that Obedience in that particular is law- 
full, then to ſubmit himſelf to puniſhment. 
And another queſtion there is, which con- 
cerns the Temporal Magiſtracy, about Penal 
Laws, whether or no they bind the Conſci- 
ence, ſince the penalty ſeems to be ſet in bal- 
lancg againſt the tranſgreſſion. As for this, I 
;hall 'go no further in the way of ſatisfaction, 
Fen by affirming, that the very end of __ 
| dC 15 0 ore OY: nh: 
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inhibitory laws is this, That the particulars 
forbidden, ſhould be forborn, and therefore 
p Obedience is required abſolutely, though the 
\ | penalty be added as a Spur towards it, and 
thus much of Obedience. 


mmm. 
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CHAP. XIIL 
Of Faſlice. 


UR next remove is over the Mounts of 
| Juſtice. I intend not Juſtice in the 
| largeſt acception ; for ſo it isas comprehenſive 
| as Righteouſneſs (or rather convertible with 
) 1t) containing a diſtribution of all, that in 

any kind can be due, as obedience to God 

himſelf, Sc. But I take it as relating only 
| to the Creature, and I give it habitation up- 
, on a Hill, that it may havea fair and large 
proſpect, for no man can be juſt, but he muſt 
acquaint himſelf with circumſtances, and the 
# condition of him with whom he is to deal. 
The rule of Juſtice is to give every man his 
| due, and much more that which is his own 
in property, but this muſt not be done to a 
| madman, who may deſtroy himſelf and 
| others by delivery of his weapon to him. Ve- 
{ racity alſo (or truth - telling) 1s generally due 
| for preſeryation of Society, but this holdcth 
: D 4 not 
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not with Children, Fools, and Madmen, who 
are not capable of perfe& ſociety ; ſo as we 
may ſo far digreſs occaſionally from the ſtri& 
rules of Truth, as toaffirm to them that which 
is far different from the reality of being ſo, 


| and yet the affirmation deſerveth not the in- | 
famous name of a Lye. And as it ſeems, we | 
underſtand that no Juſtice is due to Brutes, | 
whom we deſtroy at pleaſure, and juſtifie our | 
ſo doing, by the empire or abſolute com- | 
mand, which God hath given us over them : | 


I conteſs we may juſtify our deſtroying them, 


for defence of our ſelves and others; upon | 
which ground we kill Serpents and other crea- | 
tures, that ſeem to proteſs enmity to Man- | 


Kind, or we may deſtroy them in detence of our 


_ which becomes a ruine to Foxes and | 


uch catte), extending even to Waſps and Flies, 
much more are we juſtified in taking away 


the lives (even of innocent creatures) to provide 
meat for the neceſſary ſuſtentation of our bo- | 


dies. But certainly God hath = to harm- 
leſs creatures a right in their lite and well-be- 
ing, ſoas to kill, or maim them 1s 1njuſtice, 


and to take pleaſure in doing fo 1s inhumanity. | 
Upon the tribunal of Juſtice there ſitteth with | 
her an Adjutant or Coaſleſſor called Equity, | 
who always crieth out unto her, Summum jus | 
eſt ſumma injuria, The extremity of Fuſtice 1s | 


high injury, putting her in mind, that a per- 
ſon who talleth within the verge of Juſtice pu- 
nite or. diſtributive, whereby he is likely wn 
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be ruined, without having wilfully offended, 
or without a wiltull torbearing of that which 
ſhould have been done, ought to be relieved. 
And thus far for preſervation of Equity the 
common Juſtice ot this Kingdom hath provi- 
ded, but the rule is ſuch, as in Conſcience, 
and without publique Coertion, it ought to be 


# obſerved in dealings between man and man. 
| Juſtice is that which ſupports all Government 
{ whatſoever, and there was a ſhadow of this 


: | heretofore in the Kingdom of Arragon, where 
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at the King's Coronation, and at ſome other 
ſolemn times, there was a publique declaration 
made in the King's own hearing, That Juſtice 


| was Superiour to him, but thoſe Kings beco- 


ming Monarchs of Spain, thought this Ceremo- 


| ny derogatory to their Greatneſs, and fo have 


aboliſhed it, though they their ſelves ſtill tub- 
ſiſt by Juſtice. There isa breach of Juſtice, 
wherewith we have been too far acquainted. 
in this latter age, which is an aſſuming of pow- 
er over others without any lawfull authority, 
either from God or man, and this for ſome 
time brought upon our Nation ſuch confu- 


| ſion, as it may well be hoped, the people 
{ will never hereafter admit the leaſt encroach_. 


ment of that nature. Within the purlieu of 
this vertue are comprized moſt naturally the 
four laſt Commandments of the ten ſave one, 
ſo asnear half the Decalogue belongeth to it. 
And Juſtice is ſo important in Chriſtianity, 
as he who meriteth the name of a Juſt Man, 

is 
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is underſtood to be a perſon exattly religious, 
A chief benefit ariſing from this vertue to 


thoſe who are bleſſed with the habit of it, 
is freedom from horror of Conſcience, which 


15 more frequently ſtirred up to diſquiet by | 


injuſtice, than by any other offence whatſo- 
ever; and this exemption is more precious, 


becauſe a troubled Conſcience is the greateſt | 
unhappineſs that can betall any man in thus | 


lite. 


CHAP. XIV. 
of T emperance., 


T foot of the mount of Juſtice, ſtands 
the houſe of Temperance, a frame 


built and ſituated rather for conveniency than | 


curioſity, but wanting nothing that is uſefull. 
The entertainment of Strangers is like to the 
houſe it ſelf, affording nothing of exceſs, and 
yet that which is convenient 1n every reſpect. 


This Lady and her family lead a life moſt con- | 


tented, being not acquainted either. with re- 
pining for want, or with extravagant deſire of 
attaining more than they enjoy. Their ſleep 
is ſweet, and they are not much in danger of 
diſeaſes, becauſe moſt ſickneſles ariſe trom 
diſtemper, and overclogging the Stomach. in 

this 
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this family no good thing is forbidden, but 
the moderate uſe commanded. I find not in 
the ten Commandments, either Temperance 
literally enjoyned, or the contrary forbidden, 


| but certainly it is greatly inſtrumental in the 
| way of Religion. It preſerves the faculties of 


the body and mind, in their full ſtrength, as 


| to all good duties, and therefore muſt be a 
| very fit preparative for Devotion, and to ſuch 


perſons Mortification is of no uſe. As in moſt 
(if not in all) vertues there is error in defect, as 
well as in exceſs, ſo it is in this, though 
Governors find not immoderate abſtinence fo 


{ uſual, as to provide againſt it, for the exhor- 


tations in all profeſſions of Religion to abſti- 
nence and mortification, are without limits ; 
yet St.Paul adviſeth Timothy to a moderate 
uſe of Wine in reſpeCt of his frequent infirmi- 


8 ties, and in the art of Phyſick it is-a maxim, 


That diſeaſes coming by Inanition are leſs re- 


| coverable, than thoſe grounded upon Reple- 


tion. I cannot deny but the way of Excels is 
much more frequent, and it is hard to find a 
name bad enough for it, Brutiſh or Beſtial 
coming ſhort, ſince ſcarcely any creature is 


| noted tor it, but Doggs and Swine. Now 


let us compare this vertue of Temperance with 
ſome others. The Juſt man by doing his du- 
ty, may be expoſed 'to the -malice of perſons 
conceiving themſelves injured. Fortitude may 
call a perſon to the hazard of his lite; nay, 
require the laying down of it. Liberality and | 

"yr Ny Charity 
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Charity draw on ſome diminution of his for- 


tunes, but Temperance is ſecure from danger, 


and occaſioneth nodamage, yet it only concerns 
2 man's own perſon, whereas Juſtice and the 
reſt have their influence uponothers,and in that 
reſpeCt are to have a preference by a rule gene- 
rally received, which is this, Bonum quo com- 


munius eo melius, which may bear this ſenſe, | 
Good things the more communicative they are,theſj 
better;but now it may be time for usto proſecute # 
our journey beyond the houſe of Temperance, | 


taking notice of her two fair daughters, So- 
briety and Chaſtity, and obſerving her habi- 
tation to be fitly placed near to the Mount of 


Juſtice, ſince Temperance 1s a kind of Juſticeſ 


toa man's own body, diſtributing to it a due 
ſhare of refeftion, and fo preſerving it in the 
advantages which Nature hath given. 


a” — 


CHAT Ay. 
Of Fortitude. 


$ HE next eminent thing in our way that 


offereth it ſelf to view,is the manſion of 
Chriſtian Fortitude, which is a Caſtle ſituated 
upon ground raiſed ſomewhat above the reſt 
near it. This place had need to be defenſible, 


tor that precious treaſure of truth ſeemeth tof 
truſt | 
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truſt her ſelf in it, and where can ſhe be with 
more ſafety than in Cuſtody of thoſe who will 
lay down their life for her detence 2 This Fort 
hath arms offenſive and defenſive , ſince For- 
titude cannot want the fire arms of holy Zeal 


ſupplying arguments ſufficient to maintain 
| truth, and the armour of Patience is always at 
| hand, enabling to receive and bear without 


giving ground, the violent aſſaults of Error and 


| Hereſie. And within this Caſtle there may be ſup- 


poſed to be kept a Record or Regiſter of thoſe 
eminent perſons, who have either ſpent their 
lives in aCtual reſiſtance againſt Invaſions made 
upon the Church by Pagans, Saracens, &cc. 


{ or laid down their lives by ſuffering as Mar- 


tyrs for the true Faith. * But here may ariſe 
a queſtion how far war only offenſive 1s law- 
full in Chriſtianity, I conceive their opinion 
to be faireſt, who are abſolutely againſt all 
war offenſive, and it is hard in that reſpect, 


| for the King of Spain, and Duke of Florence, 
| to juſtifie themielves in their fixed reſolution, 
# notto have peace, treaty, or commerce with 
| the Zurks. Peaceable ſociety between man and 


man by the law of Nature is to be had when- 
ſoever it may; and ſurely Chriſtianity , 
which exalteth peace and amity above all 


other religions, will not contradict ſuch a law. 


Beſides this, very learned men conclude Kil- 
ling to be unlawtull (even in War it ſelf ) 
unleſs it be in defence of perſon or poſſeſſions, 
and in ſuch caſes War becomes detenſive, 
though 
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though it be to recover that which is loſt for 
the preſent. Thus it was with Ahab for Ri. 
moth Gilead, and he is no ways reproved for 
it, either by the Prophets, or by the pious 
King Feho/ſaphat his aſſociate in that War. 
The like may be faid in juſtification of War 


made by union of 'many States, or Princes} 
againſt any one, who by continual encroach-F 


ments rendreth his Neighbour incapable of ſin- 


gle reſiſtance. But it 1s not the being defen-F 


five of a War, that can juſtify an armed oppo- 
ſition by Subjects againſt their Sovereign, or 
ſupreme Magiſtrate, and leaſt of all tor de- 
tence of Rehgion, for-this is diametrically op- 
polite to the practice of primitive Chriſtians, 
whoſe cuſtome was, rather to ſubmit their 


bodies to Martyrdom, than to make oppoſt- | 


tion to their Prince by force; And leaſt it 
ſhould be faid they did ſo for want of power, 
there was Ten thouſand Souldicrs martyred 


at one time under Adrianus, and a whole Le- | 


gion ſuffered it ſelf to be decimated under 
Maximinianus, which always conſiſted of 
above Six thouſand men. The neceſſity of 
Fortitude may appear, by the inconveniences 
and danger of the contrary, which is fearful- 
neſs. - 'This taketh away the perfection of 
judging for the preſent, and expoſeth a perſon 
to miſchief, as appeareth by Scripture, Rev. 
21.8. where the fearfull are ſet in the front of 
thoſe, who ſhall have their part in the. Lake, 
which burneth with fire and brimſtoxe. —_ 

inds 
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kinds of Fortitude aftive and paſſive ( though 
otherwiſe precious) may be abufed in Patro- 
nizing an evil Cauſe, but the paſſive hath one 
great advantage beyond the active, for no per- 
fon can be enrouled as a Souldier, in the no- 
ble and vittorious Army of Martyrs, but by 
the means of paſſive fortitude, or conſtancy, - 


| as ſome ſtyle it. 


C——_ - a 


CT AF AFL 


Of Afﬀiictions, of Repentance and 
of Comfort. 


H AVING ftrengthned our ſelves at the 


Caſtle of Fortitude, we deſcend into an 
obſcure place, where there is a confluence of 


| many Rivers, containing the waters of Affic- 


tion, upon theſe there is no Bridge, fo as of 
force we muſt paſs through them, and it 1s 
with much rejuQation, but being within 
them , we have occaſion: (it not neceſſity ) 
of looking upwards towards Heaven, and of 
Holding up our heads, leſt we be overwhelm- 
ed. The cold of theſe waters hath ſuch ope- 
ration, as it driveth the heat inwards, making 
us to refk& upon our ſelves, and our tormer 
miſcarriages. I ſpeak this only of thoſe, who 
are furniſhed with grace ſufficient to- —_— 
them, 
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them, for others there are, who being volup- || | 
tuouſly diſpoſed, make no reſiſtance, but are ff x 
carried away with the ſtream, and utterly} ; 
leave the path of Holineſs, giving themſelves | 
wholly to be governed by the World, and theſf ; 
powers thereot. But thoſe who are better diſ-F ; 
poſed, uſe all their ſtrength to recover the x; 
paſÞge, and to continue 1in the right tract, x 
and theſe are the only perſons to be directed. | þ, 
' Theſe are not tully recovered of damage byÞ y, 
thoſe waters, or at leaſt the damage is not for-}| & 
gotten by them, when they paſs near to the q, 
bathing place of Repentance, and if they will, 

they may forbear to uſe the bathing; but their} __ 
good Angel calleth upon them to purge them:- 

ſelves, telling them that their way having 

been narrow, they have made many Abberra- 

tions, ſo as it is very needfull for them to be 

purged by Sorrow, for their deviations, and { 
from the filth contracted thereby. Some 
there are (the Antinomians by name) who 
declare Repentance to be altogether unnecel- 
fary, for Faith (fay they) purifieth ſufficicut- 
ly, and God ſeeth no fin in the faithful; but 
certainly there are not ſo many Texts of Scri- 
pture, requiring Repentance 1n vain, fo as it 
muſt be neceſlary in the way of Salvation. And 
can that faith be true, which pretendeth to an ſor 
aſſurance of ſinstobeforgiven,which were never 
either generally or particularly repented of, or bu 
remiſſion implored tor them? From theſe wa- ffwe 


ters by an aſcent,become ſomewhat difficult,by fthar 
reaſon 
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teaſon of our fainting Spirits, we come to 
the garden of Spiritual conſolation, a place 
y not only pleaſing, but uſefull, for there we 
el may diſcern at a conſiderable diſtance, the 
EE rock of Faith, and the temple of Holineſs, as 
i{-F alſo the way to them. And in that Garden 
1 may be gathered herb of Grace uſefull for Nu- 
t,Þ trition and Suſtentation, and Salvia ( or ths 
d.F hope of Salvation) as an incentive to Perſe 

Y | verance, trom both which we may receive 
r-F freſh vigour, enabling us to undergo the reti 

WE due of our journey. 
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BA JOW leaving the garden of Comtort, 
ut we deſcend into the vale of Humility. 


1-FThis was altogether unknown to the /en- 
it B/hex, or at leaſt not eſteemed a Vertue, whictr 
d fithey always placed in activity, and took this' 
n fftor a hindrance to it. I find it mentioned it 
er flithe Proverbs of So/omon, as commendable, 
Yr but the Fews put it little in praCtice; ſo as 
a- fwe may term it purely Chrittian, eſpecually 
tat part of it which conlifteth in relation 
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only between man and man. This Vally is 
ſuppoſed a place ſo invironed with towring 
Hills, as it 1s altogether free from the tempe- 
ſtuous blaſts of Ambition, and the Inhabitants 
are happy in the enjoyment of the bleſſings 
ariſing trom peace and quiet ; for here comes 
no Promethean Eagle of Care feeding upon 
the heart, no ravenous Wolf of Oppreſlion, 
no circumventing Fox, nor undermining 
Cony of humane policy. All is peaceable, 
no noiſe of War, or Tumuk, their muſique 
being that of the innocent Turtle and the 
early Larke , the waketull Nightingal, and 
ſuch like. If the humble perſon diſlike his 
condition he ſhall be exalted, Matt. 23. 12. 
But his chief privilege 1s, that God will give 
grace to him. as is witneſſed both by St. Pe: 
ter and St. Fames, Pet. 5.5. and Fames 4.6 
Before we leave this vally of Humility, we 
come to the Fountain, or Well-ſpring of Cha- 
rity, which is inexhauſtible, receiving its virtue 
and plenty from a Charity, of as much higher 
nature, as its habitationis higher, even Heave 
it ſelf.” This Charity, dile&tion, or Love, (fo 
the Greek word a3zm fignifieth all) is eter 
nal as the holy Trinity it ſelf, for impoſſible 
It is to conceive the relation of Father and Son 
in perfection, without love between them 
and it is from this Charity that we all receive 
both our being. and well-being. The charit) 
habitual in man, 1s termed a vertue Theolc 
gical, but this charity is Divine, excluſive - 
_ Fatt 
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Faith and Hope, for the Deity is not capa- 
ble of theſe latter. How can faith be in the 
Deity, who hath a perfect and abſolute know- 
ledge of all things? And how can there be 
hope in God, who hath a perlect fruition of 
himſelf, in whom all good things have their 
ſubſiſtence ? This charity alſo can never want 
an objeCt, either in the Deity it felt (as you 
have heard) or in the Souls of men, to whom 
God hath given an everlaſting being. Cha- 
rity habitual hath her perfe&tion only in our 
bleſſed Saviour, who gave himſelt for us Sin- 
ners. That which we have is but a Copy 


taken from that original, for of hu fulneſs we 


have all received, and grace for grace, John r. 
I6. yet this is to have an everlaſting continu- 
ance when other graces fail ; as St. Pau/ hath 
taught us 1 Cor. 13. But let us return to 
our well-ſpring of Charity, out of which con- 
tinually there floweth water compoſing the 
river of Beneficence, or good works, which 
divideth it ſelf into many ſtreams, that it 
may the better water and refreſh thoſe dry 
and thirſty grounds which need it; and in 
this the charitable perſon carrieth a weak (but 
the beſt reſemblance that his nature 1s capa- 
ble of ) of God himſelt, tron whom we re- 
ceive moſt conſtant effects of bounty and 
goodneſs during our whole like. This charity 
1s a vertue pertectly Chriſtian, for though we 
muſt conceive that the Fewi/h Patriarchs wan- 
ted not the habit of it, yet we find not (un- 
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leſs I miſtake) in the whole old Teſtament 


( at leaſt according to our Englifo Tranſla- 
tion) the word Charity, which is ſo frequent: 
ly mentioned and exhorted to in the New ; 
whence we may gather , that Precepts con- 
cerning it are not very frequent there. Laſtly, 
I muſt give notice, that every Traveller in 
this vza lattea, or milky path to Heaven, 
muſt drink deep in the well of Charity, for 
he cannot have admittance to Paradiſe with:- 
out doing ſo, there being no place for Erivy, 
Rancour, or Malice, and ſuch like affe&tions ; 
whereas Charity, which is the cement of 
Brotherly ſociety , and bond' of Perfection , 
hath clear and uncontrouled entrance there. 


CHAP. XVIIL 
Of Faith, 


OW having paſſed the well-pring of 
Charity , we leave the vale of Humi- 


lity, and come to the Rock of Faith. A 
Rock I may well call it, for our bleſſed Sa- 
viour doth fo, when, Matt. 16. 18. he faith 
to St. Peter, upon this Rock will 7 build my 
Church; meaning the faith of Peter newly 
expreſt, as is affirmed by all our Proteſtant 
Divines; and it is very unlikely he —_ 
ul 
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build his Church upon a frail mortal Man, 
as St. Peter was, and not at all more pro- 
bable that he would doe it upon a ſucceſſi- 
on of Bithops from Peter ( upon which Pe- 
ter the Roman Catholiques ſuppoſe he intend- 
cd.to place that honour ), for the Succeſlors 
were not of his blood, which was a tounda- 
tion of Prieſthood among the Fews, nor are 
they now any thing of his mind, for he at- 
fected. not worldly pomp and power, as they 
doe. The Faith therefore: expreit by him, 
was that Rock, a much firmer foundation 
for ſuch a Structure than any man, or ſuccef- 
ſon of men, who by nature are ſubject to 
mutability. This Rock is high, and hard of 
aſcent. We may therefore help our ſelves in 
getting up, by - & Scala Santta, or holy Stair 
of hope, and not improperly, ſince by St. Paul 
Heb.11.1. Faith þ cfined to be the confidence © 
of things hoped for. But of what faith is this 
Rock compoſed? Certainly not of that faith 
whereof the Devils are capable, who are ſaid 
to believe and tremble. Therefore it muſt 
be that faith which we call Juſtifying, or 
Saving. But what faith that ſhould be, it 
is as yet little agreed upon among Divines. It 
cannot be that full perſwaſion of being al- 
ready made juſt in and through Chriſt, which 
hath been ſo much aſſerted and fought tor 
by the Reformed Churches till thoſe latter 
days. For that deſtroyecth it ſelf, according 
to a Dilemma brovght by a very ſubtile Re- 
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max Door, which is this, Either we are juſt 
before the having that faith, or not; If before, 
then that faith or perſwafion juſtifieth not , 
for it found us juſt; if not juſt, then by that 
full perſwaſfion we believe an untruth. In- 


ſtead of this 7?negpoete, ſome of our Divines Þ 


bring in a recumbence or reliance upon Chriſt 
for Juſtification and Salvation, which 1s not 
expoſed to the former Dilemma, and may 
ſtand for juſtifying Faith, if it may properly 
be called Faith ar all; whereof there may be 
ſome doubt, as I conceive. But fince this 
Faith ſuppoſeth perfe&tion, why do we re- 
jet that which the Schoolmen call fides for: 
mata, and ſeemeth to be intended, Gal, 5. 6. 
by faith working by Tove, or as it is in the Sy- 
rrack Verſion, Fides que per charitatem per- 


ficitur, Faith compleated (or made perfet) by 


/ove 2 But that which is ſaid Rom. 4. 5. may 


be objected, viz. To him that worketh not , fi 


but believeth in him that juſtifteth the ungodly, 
his faith is counted for righteouſneſs ; wich 
words ſeem to make works unneceſſary atlo- 
ciates to Faith in juſtification ; but I conceive 
that the working there ſpoken of, is meant 
of works meriting Salvation (or at leaſt thought 
meritorious, as by nature we are all apt to 
think, and as the Romiſh Doftors hold ſome 
of theirs to be), for ſo much ſeemeth to be 
intended in the 4th. Verſe immediately pre- 


ceding this, where it is ſaid, Now to him that 


worketh is the reward not reckoned of grace, but 
eps | of 
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of debt, which can hardly be underſtood 


otherwiſe, than of works meritorious; and fo 
the 5th. Verſe followeth very naturally in the 
fame ſenſe, for fuch working, is rather hinder- 
ance than help in the way of Salvation. 

Thus much of that faith which is moſt pre- 
cious, and perhaps toomuch ina point of ſuch 
difficulty, and by a perſon who will be ſaid 
to be out of his ſphere; but the neceſſity of 
that Faith, and the general concernment of 
the buſineſs, may be my excuſe. I muſt not 
forbear to expreſs, that from the height of this 
Rock of Faith, a good Chriſtian may ſee (as 
Moſes did the promiſed Land from Mount 
Nebo) as much of Paradiſe, as is needfull, to 
comfort him againſt affliftions, and to arm 
him againſt the terrors of Jeath, whoſe gulf 


muſt be paſſed before admittance into Para. 


diſe; but of that more hereafter. 
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CHAP. XIX. 
Of Holineſs and the Sacraments. 


A® Chriſt built his Myſtical Church up- 
on the myſtical rock of St. Peter'sfaith, 
ſo we in our Allegory, where moſt things are 
ſuppoſed material, may be admitted to place 
our material Temple of Holineſs upon the ma- 
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terial Rock. It'is a Structure whereof Þ may 
fay, clean contrary to that which Ovid ex. 
prefled of the Sux's palace, materiam ſupera- 


| ; | 
bat opus, the work was of more value than the. 


matter, tor here the materials do much in 
worth excced the work. Here is no aftecta- 
tion of magnificent Workmanſhip, but-the ma- 
terials are of precious Stones, without the leaſt 
blemiſh or ſpot, and tranſparent, which bring- 
cth no inconvenience, ſince all perſons com- 
ing upon this Rock, have eyes, and all other 
parts of body and mind pure, ſo as there can 
be no danger of Prophanation ;, and beſides 
this, all Air within the Temple ( as 1t 1s faid 
concerning the tops of ſome very high Moun- 
tains) 1s ſo purc, as creatures merely earthy 
cannot breathe thercin. As in the Temple at 
Feruſalem there was daily Sacrifice; 1o it is 
here, but of a nature far different, for thoſe 
wereSacrifices built upon Cruelty,but theſe are 


pure and incorporeal, conſiſting of Prayer 


and Thankſgiving, offered conſtantly to God 
jrom pure and taithfull hearts, which are ſure 
to find acceptance at his hands. And now be- 
torc we leave the Temple of Holincts, it will 
not bc improper to take into confideration, the 
two Sacraments inſtituted - by our- Saviour , 
which are the Seals of the Evangelical Co- 
venant, for theſe Myiterics are always ſup- 
poſed to be built upon the Rock of Faith, and 
c:nnot be uſcd but in Holineſs. None can 
Ez admitted to Baptiſm, but upon profeſſion of 


Faith, 
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Faith, which is the cauſe of its performance 
by ſpiritual Parents, when Children are bap- 
tized. As for the Euchariſt, no perſon in any 
Chriſtian Church is permitted to be a parti- 
cipant of it till tully poſſeſſed of the principles 
of Faith by being Catechiſed. The Sacra- 
ments by miſunderſtanding of fome Texts, 
were by divers of the Ancients held neceſſary 
to Salvation, even in the Opus operatum, or. 
outward performance. As tor Baptiſm, there. 
was a-cultom to confer it upon a Deputy in 
place of the perſon deceaſed, of which Vica- 
rian Baptiſm we have a touch, r Cor. 15.29. 
What Joal they doe who are baptized for the 
dead, if the dead riſe uot, &c2 And the Eu-. 
chariſt upon the like ground, was applied to 
dead perſons ( who were known not to have 
received it living), by putting the Elements in- 
to their mouth atter departure, Theſe errene- 
ous proceedings came in by too litteral Interpre- 
tation,as the errour of Tranſubſtantiation hath 
done. But certainly theſe Sacraments are ſo 
far neceſſary, as a wilfull negle&t of them be- 
comes dangerous, if not deſtructive to the 
perſon offending. Baptiſm is the Sacrament. 
of Initiation, and therefore cannot be adminiſ- 
tred more than once; but the Euchariſt is 3 
kind : of Spiritual refection , and therefore 
muſt be olten iterated. Many perſons are 
careleſs of uſing it, upon a' concelt that it is 
kft indifferent to us, ' but it is an abſolute pre- 
cept, Doe this in remembrance of me, Luke 

EO 22.19, 
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22.19. Others are terrified by fear of 'un- 
worthy receiving, which is puniſhed with 
Damnation, as it is ih our Tranſlation, x Cor. 
II. 29. though the word ze744& moſt proper- 
ly ſignifieth jadgment, (and the true ſenſe 
ſeemeth to be ſuch by the temporal puniſh- 
ments immediately mentioned), but it muſt 


be a ſtrange point of wifedom, to run into | 
wilfull Diſobedience, which 1s certainly pu- | 


niſhable, upon ſuppoſition of imperteCt perform- 
ance, which muſt be through our own fault. 
I therefore adviſe our holy Pilgrim, not to 
neglect a conſtant and ſeaſonable uſe of this 
Sacrament, but to be alſo very carefull of a 
due preparation. 


CHAP, XX. 


Of T, emptations proper to ſeveral parts 
of the way. 


OW we have thus chalk'd out the right 


way to Paradiſe, it will be needfullto þ 


repreſent the _ of ſtraying, for good 
Chriſtians have thoſe attending conſtantly 
upon them, who will not fail at every Stage 
by Entiſement or terror to miſlead them. Theſe 
are the World, the Fleſh, and the Devil, all 
of them ſworn enemies to Mankind, though 


pro- 
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profeſſing friendſhip. Firſt, in the Plain of 
Obedience, on the right hand, the World put- 
teth Paſſengers in mind that Obedience is ei- 
ther no way at all to prefrement, or elſe a 
way tendring nothing that is conſiderable ; 
whereas upon a faQtion raiſed, they may be- 
come Heads or Leaders in it, and by that 


| means find a ſhort paſſage to riches and ho- 


= nour. Andon the left hand, the Fleſh crieth 
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up Liberty, and brandeth Obedience with the 
unpleaſing name of Servitude. Upon the 
Mount of Juſtice, on this hand, the World re- 
preſenteth Profit by gifts, with the favour of 
great Perſons to be obtained ; and on that hand 
the Fleſh ſuggeſteth great trouble and care in 
keeping the ballance even, with danger by loſs 
of Friends, and favour, and in the way of Ju- 
ſtice, in private dealings damage to our ſelves, 
by parting with that which we might hold. 
At the houſe of Temperance they lay ſeveral 
baits, and ſome terrour to keep us from en» 
tring in. To the young perſon the Fleſh pre- 
ſents Beauty, tempting him to Incontinence, 
telling him that Youth will not laſt ever, and 
that it is folly to loſe the pleaſures of it. The 


| aped perſon's Sobriety is aſſaulted by offer of 


Wine or ſtrong-drink, and he is told, that the 
uncomfortableneſs of his great years, 1s.to be 
_ by that which may render them chear- 
ull. And all Ages are tempted by them 
with exceſs in Diet, and they cry out with 
St. Pauſ's Epicurean 1 Cor. 15. 32. Let w 

eat 
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eat and drink, for to morrow we ſhall die. As 
for Chriſtian Fortitude, they have ſeveral bat- 
teries againſt it. Firſt, the Fleſh repreſents 
the inconveniences of Shame and Ignominy, 
then the terrours of Death; and laſtly, the De- 


vil affirms it the height of Folly, to ſuffer for | 


Truth, which is ſtrong and will prevail how- 


ſoever; and as for Rewards after this life, he | 
cries them down as no ways to be believed. Þ 
In the waters of Afﬀlidtion the Devil hath one | 


great artifice, which is by ſuggeſting to. the 
perſon that he is out of God's tavour irreco- 
verably, nay, in high diſpleaſure with him; 
and thereiore (like Fob's Wite ) he provokes 
him to curſe God, and to apply himſelf to 
other remedies, v-/12rein the World and the 
Fleſh tender t!:-ir aJiitance, as Seconds. At 
the baths of licp2atance, the Devil pretends 
godly ſorrow to be ſcleſs. upon the ſame 
grounds newly delivered ac *!:2 waters of Af- 
fliction, and that there 1s :zreat want of wiſe- 
dom in thoſe perſons, wo wiltully render 
their lives unpleaſant by grief,, and by:a re- 


fuſlal of thoſe pleaſures whuch otter themſelves | 
to them. And 1n caſe he prevail not 1n pre- Þ 


venting repentance,then he ſeeks to keep them 


from entring into the garden of Spiritual Con- | 


ſolation, by aggravating unto them all their 


paſt offences, atfirming that there is no hope | 


of mercy, and by ſeeking to prove it by 
Scripture, as Fzek.18. 4. The ſoul that fmneth 


zt ſhall dye; anJ Mitt. 16. 27. Every man | 
: ſhall 


d 
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ſhall be rewarded according to his works, but 
{till concealing thoſe Texts that unfold the 
s | mercies of God. In the vale of Humility, 
the Devil ſetteth forth how all men are of the 
,_ | fame extraction from Adam, and that the 
ry | meaneſt may have as good natural parts, as 
the higheſt. That ſince honours and riches 
> | are in the world, the man who affe&teth 
| = Humility may and ought to have his part in 
2 & them, as well as others. That an humble 
> | conceit of a man's ſelf and his own parts, cau- 
ſeth others to conceive meanly of him, and 
that this keeps him under, fo as he ſhould doe 
s | well to lift up his head, and forſake Humi- 
» | lity, which is ſo diſadvantageous to him. But 
> | the chief ſtrivings of that infernal Spirit, are 
t | at the well-ſpring of Charity and river of Be- 
3 | neficence, Charity being a vertue moſt oppo- 
> | ſite to his nature; tor ot Faith (which feem- 
* | ethin Scripture to contend in ſome meaſure 
with Charity for ſuperiority ) he hath ſome 
»2:t, for he believeth there 1s a God, but of 
harity nothing atall, being as utter an enemy 
| to Vankind, as to all goodneſs. Here he 
. | exiuvites the law of Nature, which ſeemeth 
| to extol Selt-preſervation above all things, 
upon which preſervation Selt-love 1s attendant. 
Then he offers a Stoical maxim, Zhat 7zt 1s 
weakneſs in nature, to compaſſionate another per= 
ſon in affliftion ; and if fo, then it muſt be ab- 
folute want of Prudence to aſſiſt others to the 


prejudice of a man's ſelf. "That in the circle 
of 


: 
{ 
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of Wiſedom, Self is the Center, in which all 
the Radii or Semidzameters ſhould terminate; 
That nequicquam ſapit qui fibt non ſapit, his 
wiſedom is vain who is not wiſe for his own 
advantage. To this he adds, that Charity is 
oppoſite to all the ways of Eminency in this 
world. Honour and Greatneſs are attained 


by ſupplanting others, and Riches by impo- Þ 
ſing upon other mens weakneſs. And laſtly, | 
he expreſſeth the ſweetneſs of Revenge, which | 


15 pertectly oppoſite to Charity. As for the 
Rock of Faith, the Devil now of late endea- 
voureth to blow it up wholly by two Mines. 
The firſt of them is that of the five principles of 
Religion, which leave out Chriz/# wholly, or 
at leaſt make Faith in him as a Saviour, to 
be a thing indifferent, but this Iike a Muſh. 
rome is newly ſprung up, and I hope it will 
beof-as ſhort continuance. The other Mine 
1s Socznianiſm, which denieth both the Deit 

and fatisfa&tion of Chriſt, making him 442; 
ewewntG@., or mere man, and by that means 
ſuppoſing him capable of meriting only for 
himſelf. Beſides this, as he hath ever done, 


he battereth this Rock with all kind of He- | 


reſy, but it muſt and will continue firm, for 


the providence of God can never fail. We 


ſhall not need to ſay any thing of the Temple 
of Holineſs, for when the Rock is once 

blown up, it can have no Foundation. 
Thus I have endeavoured to expreſs ſome of 
the chief dangers offering themlelves in the 
way 
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way of Paradiſe, that they who are forewar- 
ned may be fore-armed, and I think there ſhall 
need no anſwer to each argument, fince the 
very knowing who the tempters are ſuppoſed 
to be, muſt conclude them either fallactous or 
miſfapplied ; and I hope our holy Pilgrim will 
look ſtraight forwards upon the Rock of Faith, 
and not be diverted. 
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 CHAF. AXAL 
Of Death. 


EING at the Rock of Faith we are near 

to our Journies end, which is Paradiſe, 
but we canrfot come thither without paſſing a 
great Gulf, the common paſſage of all fleſh, and 
yet giving ſuch apprehenſions as it 1s termed 
pobeowrzlov piſeewrray, the terrible of terri- 
bles. This is the gulf of Death, which muſt 
be paſſed by all creatures that have lite, a 


| Gulf which is the firſt of So/omorn's four infa- 


tiables, and ſpecified by the name of the 
Grave, Prov. 3o. 16, and the moſt greedy of 
them. This is a body of black liquid matter, 
covered with a continual dark miſt, to ſuch 
an height, as neither its own extent, nor any 
thing beyond it can be diſcerned but from the 
Rock of Faith. Death who is Prince of a”; 
guilt, 
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gulf, though he be aſſured that all ſhall come 


fo- him at laſt, hath yet ſome Subſtitutes or 
Proveditors abroad, who haſten the approach 
of all creatures to him, and the chief of all 
theſe are War and Sickneſs. IT muſt not omit 
Time, which is the ſureſt but the ſloweſt of 
them; and I may here inſert that Paradox, 
which hath always been held by me. Ir is this, 
That Time ſcarcely bringeth any to their end, 
for I conceive that very tew live fo long (i 
any do) as they might by nature, ſince none of 
any great age paſs their days without ſome 
" diſorder in Diet, or otherwiſe, to ſhorten their 
life. But if it were poſſible tor any perſon to 
eſcape ſuch dangers, Time bringeth him in ar 
laſt. Siracides in many words affirmeth 
Death to be moſt unwelcome to a perſon 
who hath proſperity in all his buſineſſes, but 
moſt welcome to the man who 1s aged and 
unhappy, Ecclus. 41.1. But it is found fome- 
times tar otherwiſe in both kinds, for with us 
perſons aged ( and miſerable enough 1n their 
condition) are obſerved ſeldom to embrace 
Death as a friend ; and among the Romans on 
the other ſide, many have choſen death rather 
than life, without being urged to it by unhap- 
pineſs. But the ſtrangeſt example is of Coc- 
ceius Nerva, a perſon (as 7acitus recordeth ) 
learned, continually converſant with 7zberius 
the Emperour, of plentifull fortunes, and in 
perfe& health of body, who unexpectedly 
took a refolution to dye, which being-made 
known 
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knownto this:Prince, he gave him a viſit, and 
among many;other arguments, uſed-this, That 
it would be. diſhonourable to him, the Em- 
perour, that a known friend of .his ſhould refuſe 
to live, but all this prevailed not with him. 
The truth is, that daily experience ſheweth 
a general abhorrence. of 'death; whereof the 
cauſe is \not very eafie to be found. It can 
hardly 'be-the fear of pain accompanying. it, 
for Death, which is a Ceſſation of the tacul- 
ties belonging to ſenſe and: .motion, cometh 
in a moment that admits no extremity. Can 
it be the circumſtance of Sickneſs preceding 
it? I am perſwaded that many ( if not moſt). 
perſons in the way of nature, would willingly 
embrace them, ſo as death might not follow, 
as may appear by what 'hath been ſaid of per- 
ſons aged. ' Thoſe things which are very fre- 
quent and viſible to us, are-for the moſt part 
little feared; -and fo it is with death in active 
Armies and Cities which have been long 1n- 
tected with Peſtilence, where thoſe who ex: 
preſs great apprehenſion of death, are com- 
monly laughed at, even to ſcorn. This per- 
haps cauſeth ſome to think it ſtrange, that a 
thing ſo common and certain ſhould give fo 
much fear; and I confeſs my ſelf of opinion, 
that it might be ſo obvious, as to deſtroy 
very far the terror of it, but I conceive 1t not 
| to be fo familiar with us; for though death 
be ever devouring in the World, yet it c0- 
{ meth not often nor fiercely into Families and 
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Neighbourhoods, and. when itYoth come, the 
lamentation of Friends: for the.perſons depar. 
ted; as if they were utterly: loſt, and with- 
out any being, doth much increaſe unto us 
the horror of it;- which is alfo 'too far confir- 
med by a property. in death not. admitting 
any account concerning the deceaſed; where- 
as upon. all other departures, fome account 
either. is, or may. be-made. The approach of 
thisannihilation, or loſs of being, 1s very terrible 
to a natural man, asit was with that part of the 
Heathen which believed not the immortality 
of, the Soul; and I verily think that even here, 
where Chriſtianity is proteſſed, the number 
of thoſe who believe a Subſiſtence after death, 
is very ſmall, and eſpecially among the vulgar. 
But. the comfort of us Chriſtians is, that all 
theſe doubts and difficulties are clearly over- 
come by Faith ; for can any man, who hath 
faith as a grain of Muſtard-ſeed, doubt a be- 
ing after death, when the thing hath been pro- 
ved by our Savzoxr in his perſon, and when 
the very foundation of all good ariſing to us 
perſonally by Religion, is grounded upon it? 
Nay, canany man, who hath but fo much of 


Religion as to believe Divine Providence , | 
doubt of it, when he daily feeth wicked per:-| 


ſons proſper and wallow themſelves in all kind 
of plenty, while the Religious are in much 
poverty, and afflicted even to the very period 
of their lives? There muſt therefore be reward 
and puniſhment after death, or there can be 


no | 
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no Divine Juſtice, or Providence. Now let 
us return to the conſideration of our fatal gull, 
which 1s of that nature, as it greeclly ſwal- 
lows all things that fall into it; and as for men 
or women, who come thither poor in faith 
or altogether without it, and laden with Sin 
unrepented of, they are preſently born down 
to the bottom, and from thence by a convey- 
ance, unhappily for them provided, they fall 
into the lake which burneth with fire and brim- 
ſtone, mentioned Rev. 21. 6. But contrari- 
wiſe, the Faithfull having received in the 
Temple of Holineſs from the Angel preſiding 
there, a very extraordinary purification and 
ſpirituality for their Souls, no ſooner come 
to be plunged into the liquor of, that gull, 
but their Souls immediately emerge, and rea- 
dily finiſhing their Pilgrimage to Paradiſe, they 
are there received and welcomed with all joy 
and cheartulneſs by the Saints, who are al- 
ready poſſeſſed of their Manſion there. 
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The CONCLUSION. 


UR Title is Light in the way to Para- 
diſe, not light within Paradiſe, tor 1t 
would be no light there. Nay, the Su it felt, 
with all his rayes, would be uſeleſs (or ra- 
ther darkneſs) in the preſence of the great 
| F2 God, 
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God, and the Lamb, as in the New Fers/alem, 
Rev.21. 23. Our Saviour faid to the bleſſed 
Thief, Thu day ſhalt thou be with me in Para- 
diſe; and certainly God and the Lamb muſt 
be there with a preſence extraordinary, which 
being ſo, there cannot be the leaſt want of 
happineſs in any kind; yet where 'all plenty 
is, a ſmall Veſſel cannot receive ſo much 1: 
quor as a larger; and thence we may gather, 
that after the great reſurreCtion, each parti- 
cular man, by union of Body and Soul, will 
be capable of greater felicity, than in his Soul 
alone. And beſides this, the Kingdom of 
God will not be abſolutely complete, till all 
the Saints be gathered in unto it, and till the 
Kingdom be delivered up unto God the Father, 
1 Cor. 15. 24. T ſhall therefore ſet a period to 
all with an Adveniat Regnum tuum Domine, 


and the uſual Doxology. 


Soli Deo gloria in eternum:. 


TO THE 


READER. 


=O theſe following Diſcourſes of mine (or 

Occaſionals as 7 ſtyle them) I have no 
more to ſay but this. That if any ſhall think them 
worthy of a Peruſal,there muſt not be expetted,ei- 
ther Method or curioſity of Expreſſion,for they are. 
no other than a mere after-birth to ſome of my ſe- 
rious thoughts, which T have thought fit to pre- 
ſerve in being, rather for the ſatisfattion of my 
ſelf than of others. For their matter, I have no 
reaſon to think that it will receive good enter- 
tainment, for in many things I have been far 
from confining my ſelf to the common received opi- 
nious; nay, I have gone croſs to very conſiderable 
Intereſts : yet I hope there will be found in them, 
neither great deviations as to Truth, nor the 
leaſt offence in relation to any of the fundamental 
points of Religion. It is true, that T have other- 
wiſe given my ſelf a liberty to wander in Writing, 


| and T am very willing that others ſhould do fo in 


Reading, ſo as they pronounce not againſt me, till 
they have received my full ſenſe at the period of 
each Diſcourſe. As for the laſt, which #w the 
Doxology, it requires Perfettion, as much as 
Imagination can reach unto, and therefore as it 


# init ſelf,it muſt come ſhort of being ang ap 


to my own defires; but the Dedication 1s ſuch, 


as 


\ 


To the Reader. 


as where Acceptance is only ſought, there it is 
ſure to have a reception according to the purity 
of Taitention at its birth, which could not be much 
defetlive in a perſon, who at that very time was 
newly delivered, by the mercy of God, from ex- 
tremity of pain. And ſo T leave the whole, with 
every particular diſcourſe, unto a favourable 
Cenſure. 


OCCASIONALS. 


G: 


Ruth is the beſt and moſt ſatisfattory re- 
ward of an induſtrious Spirit, and he 
who ſeeksit muſt be very circumſpect, in ſearch 


of the right way, and to tread exactly in it : | 


vet they who in the courſe of their lite ſhall 
deliberate too much, about the way and end 
in that kind, will ſeem unactive, and find 
themſelves almoſt uſeleſs in the world ; while 
others who make more frequent though looſer 
{teps, and are content to acquielce in a Pro» 
bability of truth, may by a irvitfulneſs in -— 
celles 
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ceſſes gain-& high eſteem, and be more ſer- - 
viceable to themſelves and-to- their Genera- 
tion. For 'Truth. (as the Scripture relates of 
the God of truth). hath Nubes & caliginem' in 
circaitu ejus, in ſo much 'as buſineſſes of the 
ative World can afford,” neither Induſtry, nor 
Time, to diſpel. and - diſperſe -the darkneſles 
which hold ther concealed; and therefore 
though Truth in it 'felf' be -always clear and 
perfect,as are: Mathematical Rules and grounds, 
yet all operations like the. Mechanical parr, 
are never without imperteqion, yet ſuch-im- 
perfection-as is: not perceptible, but by Artiſts, 
which are few ;. and thence it comes, that the 
reſults of thoſe perſons, who:by a quickneſs 
of imagination and apprehenſion , can con- 
ceive and return a conſequence very proba- 
ble, do eaſily paſs for the ground of a perfect 
deciſion, = render the Authour conſiderable 
above others: of . more ſolid judgment, for it 


may be ſaid of Errors as of Vices, Erratzs 


nemo fine naſcitur, optimus alle eſt qui minimis 
argetur, and never yet Workman was Maſter | 
of a Rule to meaſure with, that was exactly 


| ſtreight. E- 


II. 


-. When Aurelian had born down all thoſe, 
who in his time had uſurped the Imperial 
Dignity, and among them the brave Zenobia, 
ihe being brought into his preſence, ſaluted 
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him in theſe terms,::Sczo te efſs Imperatorem 
quia wincis, I know; thee to be the right Em- 


perour becauſe thow vvercomeſt. So thoſe, who 
change their Party'to take the' ſtronger ſide, 


affrm , the cauſe of the Prevailers.+to be the 
better, becauſe favoured by Heaven. Others 
are ſo. nice ( a French. man would: ſay ombra- 
geax) as by no means they will att under a 
Power, which hath raiſed it ſelf. by the rume 
of anather that hath had the confirmation .of 
time, though they their ſelves were never per- 
ſonally. engaged in the conteſt. If theſe be 
lovers, of Juſtice, they ſeem - injurious in lea- 
ving. her to the mercy of her enemies (tor 


ſuch they eſteem thoſe, who freely act under 


a new: Magiſtracy,) aſſuming :to;themſelves 
that which God-never called private perſons 
to, which 1s to be Judges of the right belong- 
ing to Princes and States. But theſe men ſhel- 
ter themſelves under the authority of match- 
leſs Caro, who went ſo far beyond them.in 
their way, as he choſe rather to dye, than to. 
ſubmir to a Power. newly grown. up, though 
not new 1n the Nature of it, for Sy//a hadex- 
Erciſed the ſame in that very age. Cato's Con- 
ſtancy, which perhaps Cicero his Co-eyan and 
Companion, thought to be Obſtinacy, is thus 
expreſt by Lxcan, to the height, Yidtrix cauſa 
 Deis placuit, ſed vitta Catoni, which may thus 
þe rendred in Engliſh, | 
| That gauſe which conquers, Heavn approves, 
But Cato þe the conquer d loves. = 
| [ 
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* I have much wonderd,. why the Philoſo- 
pher Epicurus ſhould be ſo much cried down, 
tor _ the. Summun bonam , or: chiefeſt 
good, in Pleaſure, when a ftate of pleaſure is 
that which every man (even thoſe of the moſt 
refined temper of Heart and Brain) do above 
all things covet. That: ſtate feems. to. be a 
deſctiption of Ariſtotle: his 432i , :or 
Felicity, truer than his own; and Plato's Idea 
is.no farther acceptable than as it /pleaſerh. 
Mabomet makes his Paradiſe to be a place of 
pleafure, but miftaketh the kind, faxing . it 
upon Senſe, which is. the thing that canterh 
his error ; for what do our Chriſtian Divines 
&t. out Heaven withall but this, that thoſe 
who are found worthy of it thall be .1n a con- 
ſtant condition: of happineſs, or pleaſure, the 
beatifical Viſion it felt implying but the 2x, 
or height of it? The Workdling ſeeks Riches, 
Honour, and fuch like, . becauſe he fuppoſeth 
them a means whereby he may be enabled 
conſtantly to. pleaſe hintſelf. And the Good 
man would not be ſo frequent in doing good, 
but - that he is. either delighted in it for the 
prefent, or conceiveth' that' to be a way to 

attain to a ſtate of delight. ''So as among the 
Philoſophers it ſeemeth to 'be a ty + =x0-90h 
or ftrife about 'words, and no real difference, 
ualkets you will ſay, that the- word, Pleaſure, 
4 | 15 
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is more comprehenſive in the way of fatisfac- 
| tion, than the terms of Ariſtotle and Plate, 
whereby they would expreſs Felicity, and 
then'.that which is intended by it, muſt of 
neceſſity be more deſirable. The difference 
therefore muſt 4ie- in this, That the ſenſual 


perſon purſueth only momentary, and brutiſh-_ 


pleaſures, and the wiſe man thoſe which are 
permanent. The former, that which being 
out of his own power, will fly from him, and 
the latter, that which (to ſpeak-in a Philoſo- 
phical way) .he can maſter. The. one ſearch- 
eth tor pleafure in external things, and the 
other makes ſure of ir within himſelf. For. 
my part, I think there cannot be an aſſertion 
more deſtructive to Vertue and Goodneſs, than 
that which ſhall deliver the delight by out- 
ward things, to exceed the ſatisfaction which 
is formed within. That by. externals doth 
for. the moſt part carry with it a whip, which 
puniſheth either with fatiety, or with a ſud- 
den change (for fo it.muſt be). in the want 
of the thing which. was overmuct: delighted 
in. This other, even. when there is: ſome 
bodily -pain inflicted for: Goodneſs-ſake, yet 
carrigth with it. a mixture.of inward fſatistac= 
tion or. pleaſure for the preſent, and finds ano- 
ther in;the vacuity, of: pain. when it is ended; 
and is always accompanied. with the expeCta- 
tion of a rewardita:come. But as for Senſual 
pleaſures, may it-nor. be doubted, whether or 
no the uſe of them be lawtull at all? It _ 

ODICT- 
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obſervation of Charron, as I take it, that all 
Religions, as well the true, as thoſe which 
are falſe, lay it for a foundation, that the 
' Deity is delighted in voluntary puniſhments 
impoſed by the Votary upon himſelf for Re- 
ligions ſake, and Chriſtian Divines require a 
frequent application of them in a conſtant 
courſe of Mortification, and more eſpecially 
in the Heremitical way among the Rowan Ca- 
tholicks and others. Surely this muſt ariſe 
from a common conſent among all, that God is 
diſtaſted with a frequent uſing corporeal plea- 
fures, and therefore bends the ſtaft of Nature 
the contrary way ; yet ſurely even ſuch plea- 
ſures are lawfull, or elſe: they would not be 
uſed as a means to accompliſh that which is 
neceſſary, for were it not accompanied with 
pleaſure, we ſhonld not eat, drink, nor doe 
ſome other things without which Mankind 
can neither be preſerved nor propagated. Such 
pleaſure may therefore be uſed, and I know 
not how better to give a rule for barring the 
exceſs, than to compare them to Honey or 
Sweet-meats, which being taken moderately, 
give delight and temper, but uſed immoder- 
ately, they fill the whole body with Choſler 
and Bitterneſs, 


IV. 
It is no wonder, if thoſe who have either 


erroneous or wicked principles, do extremely 
multiply 
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multiply to themſelves _ inthe courſe 
of their life. The truth of this may appear 
moſt clearly in the Art of Arithmerzgue, where 
it there be never fo little error in: the rule, or 
grounds laid, it becomes infinitely encreafed; 
in the operations; and may not: this have an: 
Application Political, as well as Ethical, with 
a confuſion of face. upon them., who are 
not aſhamed to own it as their:defign,. to-take 
away all:the ancient, and to lay. new founda-. 
tions of Government:; not conſidering how: 
impoſſible it is for the firſt founders of a Com- 
monwealth, to fore-ſee all the inconveniences 
which may ariſe, even by virtue of their own 
fundamentals, to the endangering of the whole 
frame? but theſe men will-pretend erronious 
grounds not tobe ſo deſtructive, and. this up- 
on 2 ſuppoſition, that as it was with 7heſeus 
his Ship at Azhexs, all may be ſecurely chan- 
ged piece by piece, according to the direction 
of. new Reformers inſtructed: by experience, 
till the whole Veſſel become quite other than it 
was at; firſt: but it is not fo with States, which 
lie: not as that Ship did, without motion, but 
are always un danger by Wind and Waves, as 
hath been teſtified with great hazards in theſe 
our days, where the taking down. of the main 
and principal Pillar hath brought a great and 
flouriſhing Monarchy to the very brink of 


* Anarchy and Contuſion. Upon that occaſion 


of great. change, Monarchy hath: been much 
exploded in reſpe&t of Popular Governments, 
\ t | | but 
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but this (and infinitely-more) may 'be faid 
for 'it, That it is the beſt Government for 
Union, and to prevent InſurreQions and In- 
teſtine Broils, which cannot be fo well done 
without ſecreſie and a ſpeedy execution of 
that which is reſolved, a thing hard to be 
effected where the Counſellours are many, 
* having each of them a ſhare in the ſupreme 
Power. To this may be added, That a Prince 
| aſſuming to himſelf a propriety in the Regal 
power, 1s not ſo apt to be preft upon by the 
people, as perſons elefted by themſelves, having 
no pretence of being employed but in the 
right of others. On the other ſide it is faid 
that Oppreſſion is more frequent in Monar- 
chies, than in Popular States, and the truth 
is, That the heavy hand of Princes often fal- 
leth upon great perſons who give them jealou- 
ſie; yet never was there any Prince, who ci- 
ther made or countenanced a Law, to perlſe- 
cute Eminent Perſons merely for their vertue, 
as the Athentans did by their Oſtraciſm. But 
the principal argument for Monarchy is this, 
That the Government is beſt ſettled ſo, to 
continue withour any great change, for am- 
bitious Spirits ſet themſelves more to work in 
Common-wealths, eſpecially ſuch as are De- 
mocratical, with a deſign to advance and eſta- 
bliſh their own Greatneſs, which is no way 
ſo well accompliſhed as by bringing the pre- 
ſent Government into confuſion , and then 


turning it into Monarchy ; fo as the mate- 
| rials 
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rials of a Fever are always ready, and feldom 
it is, that a fire is not kindled, and then the 
people wearied with calamity and terror, are 

lad to put themſelves under the protection of 
= who hath moſt Power, and by that means 
he becomes their Prince, as may appear by 
the Roman and ' other Popular Common- 
wealths. To this may be ſaid, that particular 
perſons are as ambitious, induſtrious, and 
dangerous in Monarchies, as in other Govern- 
ments, and fo it is; but there for the moſt 
part (whatſoever may be pretended for the 
preſent till the ſtrength be raiſed) their aim 
is only to change the Perſon, and not the 
Government, which is effe&ed, as very often 
hapned to the Roman Emperours, without any 
great Concuſſion as to the Fundamentals, fo 
as Monarchy ſtill remains firm. I cannot 
deny, that ſome Ari/tocratical Common- 
wealths, as thoſe of Sparta and Yenice, have 
been famous both for Greatneſs of Dominion, 
and time of Continuance, but none like: the 
latter, which I can attribute to nothing more 


than this, That the People have no part in the | 


Government, and that the Senators admit not 
any to command the Military Power for 
length of time, which together with ſevere pu- 
niſhments uſually inflicted upon ambitious and 
dangerous perſons, hath almoſt miraculouſly 
preſerved their Commonwealth. The like ob- 
ſervation cannot be made of Democraczes; yet 
lor States ( as ſome there are) whoſe terri- 
tories 
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tories are ſmall, extending not much farther 
than Cannon-ſhot from the City Walls, a Po- 
pular Government may be moſt natural, for 
all may be defended by the Natives themſelves, 
without leaving their ordinary way of ſub- 
ſiſtence by Mechanique profeſſions; and ſo it 
was with Rome in her infancy, and with divers 
Cities of Greece and /taly, and it is ſo now 
in many places; but where there muſt be a 
ſkanding Army, whoſe way of Government 
is always Monarchical, and whoſe affetions 
cannot but incline that way, it is impoſſible 
almoſt but advantage will be taken ſome time 
or other by the chief Commander, to build 
his own greatneſs upon the ruines of the Com- 
monwealth, which may be proved by very 
many Precedents. But not having intended 
any large Diſcourſe, and the fame matter ha- 
ving been largely handled by others, I ſhall 
ſet a period, contenting my felt, ZZaxfiſſe ex 
magno flumine guttam, With one drop taken out 
of a great river. 


V. 


As the Eſſence of things reſideth in their 
ſubſtance, ſo their outward operations receive 
their being from Quality, nor can there be 
any exerciſe of thoſe operations but by that 
means. Tt is not the iron of the Hammer or 
Anvile that bruiſeth or formeth, nor the ſteel 
| of the Knife that cutteth, but the weight, 
| hardneſs, 
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hardneſs, and edge. which . produceth thoſe 


efes, and- for the moſt part ut is the figure. 


of Inſtruments that becomes operative. The 
truth is, that all which we. ſee, hear, taſt; 
ſmell, or feel, is quality -and nothing but 
quality, by which the ſubtil. Roman Doctors 
do ſecurely (as they think) aſſert their ſup- 
poſed great myſtery of Tranſubſtantiation 
( or change of the ſubſtance at the Elements 
in the Euchariſt with .continuance of the old 
accidents,) and could they prove the change 
of Subſtance neceſlary .in Religion, -the unex- 
poſedneſs of all ſubſtances to--ſenſe is ſuch, 
as their ſharpneſs of wit would then ſeem to 
merit as much at the hands. of Truth, as now 
it appears ſubſervient to Opinion. To this 
may be objected, for vindication of Subſtan- 
ces, the maxim in'Philoſophy, that Omnr attzo 
provenit a forma, which 1s-meant of eſſential 
torms; and that theſe Inanimate inſtruments, 
notwithſtanding their figure or other quality 
whatſoever, are but »ervs aliens mobilia, and 
cannot effe& any thing conſiderable, without 
the influence and direction of ſome intellectual] 
agent ſuch as the Soul of Man, which Philo- 
ſophy delivers to be a phyſical ſubſtance, and 
one of the pertecteſt of them. But this doth 
rather confirm than. overthrow my obſerva- 
tion, that all. external action ariſeth immedi- 
ately from quality and not from ſubſtance, for 
the Soal it ſelf, notwithſtanding its perte&tion, 
cannot. act but by the qualities and accidents 


of 
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of rhe Body, nothing being inore known than 
this, That the Operations of the Soul' are 
weakned, 2s the dimenſions, form, arid'other 
qualifications of the principal organical parts of 
the body come to decline. This may bring 
to conſideration, that a ſolidity of judgment, 
which I may term the ſubſtantial part of the 
mind, 1s little. better than z#utile pondug, if 
by the imagination it have not an edge ſet 
upon it, which imagination like 'a nimble 
Pleader, ſets in order before it the eſſentials 
and circumſtantials of the buſineſs which is 
to be determined, and fo-by forming a _- 
neſs of Apprehenſion', infinitely tacihtates 
and improves the number of its deciſions; 
And-perhaps it may not be altogether impro- 
per to obſerve, that the true Religion it ſelf 
is not ſo incompatible with Ceremony (though 
but a ſhadow in compariſon, ) as ſome mert 
learned and good have affirmed, having found 
the exceſs of Ceremony always accompanied 
with Superſtition , for otherwiſe the Sacra- 
ments (thoſe bleſſed Seals of our remiſſion and 
future happineſs) would not borrow ſo much 
of their ſubfiſtence from Form, as to the viſi- 
ble part of them. To this may be added, 
that Princes and States govern as much by 
opinion of Power , as by the reality of it, 
and experience hath ſhewed us in theſe latter 
days, that an extreme cotitempt of Formality 
in Civils and Spirituals, is a ready way to con- 
fuſion, which 1s the deſtroyer of .all _—_ 
| G ug 
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But for a concluſion, to;this, Diſcourſe, Adyen- 
titious things are ſo connatural to Efſentials;/ 
as if you, could deprive Vertue her ſelf of her 
ornaments it may be well thought, thatlike an 
undreſt Lady ihe would ſtir bur little abroad. 1 


VI. 

That which we call Right or Property a- 
mong men, whether ſovereign or ſubordinate, 
is always derived from a liberty left to them 
by God to diſpoſe of outward things by com- 
mon conſent, ſaving when it pleaſeth the Di- 
vine Majeſty in a way. immediate and mira- 
culous to giwe and-declare a right, as he did 
in the land of Promiſe to the people of 1/rae!, 
and frequently afterwards to their Princes by 
an extraordinary un&tion. Upon ſuch con- 
ſent is grounded Magiſtracy, and all juſt pow- 
er whatſoever , except the Paternal, which 
is mcrely natural. 'But how far the Paternal 
- power extendeth it ſelf beyond the govern- 
ment of Children in minority, it is very hard 
to define, eſpecially among Chriſtians. Yer 
that power whatſoever it is, and the filial re- 
verence and obſervance due to Parents, is as 
well perpetual as natural, and cannot be ex- 
tinguiſhed juſtly by decree of any Magiſtrate , 
whatſoever, if the Parent be Compos mentzs.. 
As Magiſtracy, ſo municipal Laws have no 
other Baſis or Foundation than common cor- 
ſent, hich conſent-is had, as well by an im-: 
| memorial 
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memorial ſubmiſſion to: ſuch Magiſtracy; as 
by-any conſtitution made by Repreſentatives: 
As for meum and taum between this and that 
private man, -the external right is alterable by 
judgment of the eſtabliſhed Magiſtrate. But 
the ſupreme Magiſtracy.iſeemeth not ,extin- 
guiſhable, but by a decree of the whole: Peo-+ 
ple, which is ſuppoſed when no Diſlent:;ap-- 
pears. It is' moſt certain, that the full, per- 
petual and, independent. power in all kinds.'is 
onely belonging to the tountain of all power, 
which is of God himſelf; who as he hath 
neither ſuperiour nor.” equal, ſo he cannot be 
bound but to himſelf, nor can any of his acts 
be ſubject to other juriſdiction. And where- 
foever God ( as to David and divers others ) 
ſball make promiſe of any benefit, the -pro- 
miſe gives onely aſſurance to the perſon, or 
body to whom the -pramule: 15 made,. buit ir 
transfers ' no. right againſt /the Creator, whoſe 
dominion {as well as is power.) 1s not-to be 
limited. Jt ts; conceived t09 often- by--men 
of an-active aud enterpriſing/nature, that God: 
by putring--power /into-their hands againſt 
their - fupreme - Magiſtrate!; hath defigged a 
change there, and will uſe-them as chief Ju- 
ſiruments,-but: it: falletly opt: as otren, that de- 
fruction is; the concluſion; where preſymp- 
tion is, thei argument.:: 'It:15 true, that ſomes; 
times the longe&tor change/is wroughty which 
ſheweth the effect ro be-of Divine Providence; 
but it happens ſeldom 'or rieves,- that the chich 
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agents fail of their own ruine, though it.come 
to them with leaden- feet. For my part 
conceive clearly, that God's revealed will re. 

uires a ſubmiſſion to a juſt Magiſtracy, and 
Sierefors if there be not either an evident con- 
ſent in the univerſality of the People, or a 
divine Call of ſome Reformer confirmed by 
nnqueſtionable miracles, it muſt be unſafe to 
ſtep out of that fair, even, and known way, 
which hath ever been approved of by the beſt 
of God's people. | 


- VII. 


It hath afforded me ſometimes matter of 
no ſmall admiration, to find in my. ſelf, and 
others, lovers of freedom, a defire (and not 
without ſome violence ) of being in a ſtate of 
height and greatneſs, exaCting a courſe no 
ways ſquaring with our natural inclinati- 
ons, —_ ſuch as for that only cauſe would 
become an eternal ſpringing fountain of vexa- 
tion to us. I take this to be Vanity in the 
higheſt degree, and one of the fcourgesof the 
moſt High. The folly of it may appear in this, 


that our ſo much prized freedom would be ut- | 


terly loſt in ſuch a' way; outward freedom 
by: 'a continual obtrufion of buſineſs, even 
at fimes moſt unſeaſonable to us in point of 
health and otherwiſe, and inward freedom by 
an- inforcement of compliance in things no 
way to be approved of by a judicious and in- 

: | genuous 
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enuous ſpirit. It may be faid that indepen. 
So greatneſs hath an exemption from heck 
inward and outward moleſtations, or at leaſt 
inforcements, but ſuch independency is an 
herb that groweth not in the _m of Na- 
ture; for no;greatneſs, how deſpotical ſoever, 
can be ſupported but by the affections and ends 
of others, 'which maſt be complied with and 
ſerved, or ;elſe'the Sceptre toucheth ground. 
There is a teſtimony given: to. this truth by 
the frequent changes of Governments and 'Go- 
vernours in all ages, but moſt abundantly 
(as an evidence more than ſufficient) in the 
Hiſtory of the *Roman Emperours, where the 
leaſt Sh— or miſunderſtanding in 'the 
Souldiery, did for the moſt part ſet a period to 
the Prince's life and Empire. But perhaps free- 
dom may be found in a courſe of ſubordinate 
Magiſtracy, or of abſolute Privacy. With 
me it is hard to determine, which is more de- 
prived. of it, Magiſtracy or an immediate Ser- 
vile condition} The latter wants it abſolutely in 
the outward way, but it is ſeldom afflicted with 
that felf-condemnation, which: for the: 'molt 
part accompanieth the former. But for an 
. eſtate of Privacy, could it' be ſuch as were 
exempt from impoſing and being impoſed upon, 
it were much to be envied, but yet it muſt not 
( cannot) enjoy that. means of ſerving God 
and good men, *by the exerciſe of many mo- 
ral Vertues, which a more eminent condition 
affordeth..: And I muſt acknowledgethar this 
b & 1 laſt 
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laſt ;conſideration doth-in a manger ſhake the 
whale frame. of my Diſcourſe, ifor-we are:not 


born - onely for out ſelves; and- therefore = 


though, for ſome! reaſons relating; to the pre- 
ſent in), or conjuriture, | my ſelf forbear 
to exercie the Magiſtracy whereto I ſtand cal- 
led, yet-I dare not condemn a defire of power 
and greatneſs in.athers, but onely;when it art- 
ſeth trom the vanity; of ſelf-Jove upon miſun- 


derſtanding. .': And: this defire -( hike envy ) 


will:{t:ll be the. greater puniſhment-to it ſelf 
the.more it increaſeth, but the' miſery attains 
not 1ts full perfeRion; till the deſire comes tg 
be.drowne in the fruition which was miſta» 


ken fqr happineſs. 
fn |= MIL, '-5r. 


Religion is the: ſerving of ſome Deity: 
ſuch a way, as the yotary conceiveth that his 
Deity would be ſerved. It ſtands oppoſed:to 
Atheiſm, which is a belict that-there 1s--no 
ſuch thing' as a Divine Power. , Morality. dib 
fers. from it as a Prince's genetal_ Law doth 
from the attendance required::on; his Perſon, 
and eſpecial ſcrvices relating to that; He who 
15 a, negleCter of the Prince's Law, will hardly 
be accepted of ;to attend on his -perſon ; . but 
he who onely applies himſelf to an obſervance 
, *of the. Law, ſhall never merit any reward 


from the Prince. Profaneneſs is the contempt. 


of. Pivine Service, and Superſtition. is:4. way 


of 
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of ſervice fall of ) and affettition, but 
altogether without” mp, 0 mY cannot ſa 7: y:of. 
Religions as of Governments, better any than. 
none, for ſome Religions (or rather,Superſti- 
tions) have ſuch obicene Rites, and. fo L of 
Cruelty, as either Atheiſm 'or Profaneneſs, a: 
much oſs to be A "Io the choic 
Religion (if there were need of choice) jf Ea 
Ivays avoid thoſe whoſe ites Are. repug- 
nant to 'the known rules orality.” It, 1s. 
true that a' ba rhe Jos al occaſions. dom Mas. 

times uire -of rtif from his ! COM- 
Bon Laws” xt "it of far otherwiſe with God,, 
who can Ty ny_ of his! edioes in. juſt 
way; 'and*ne&ds ho ſuch deviations. To fol- 
low the Similitude a. Jittle farther, Princes 
eſteem and reward onely ſuch as come to 
_ ſervice for affeftion. to Fheir perſon, ;and 
: for” ends 'of advantage e It Nenieer” and: 
y requite 4'6rfaking, of ['t (even of Life.i it. 

in thelt. Servants; wheh rheirown @ngu 

dgnity, or ſal ety requires it; and this ewcth. 
tow conndturgl v'sf Jenial is to,Religion,.. All, 
Religions rt clicf' that (hetwn is ſuch, 2, 
Deity,” and* that the WA of, ferving him. is) 
ſuch and fuch} 'but a Fait ſo voluminous and; 
plicite as” is contained, in our modery Car; 

iſs, and FEnowledy {> univerſal as. js 

;—£ exhorret to in Hy Fa pit,. was neyer re; 
in any” Ape but chi” hd can be ng. 
mire Tire necellys by it would be for 2 Puleck: 
(Becauſe he i& Bound to Have a high e : 
v G 4 O 
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of his Maſter,) to believe þy way. of Inven« 
tory all the exa(tneſſes of his farwards FRE 
and \of the inward 1 rfetions of his mind; 
__ the ground. of ſuch belief were to. be. 
compatta by a Ws e ſearch, for the outward,. 
dan unciy1l pre Nig in way of converſation 
for the" Inward * Excallencies. To, conchide, 
All Religions require reverence internal and 
external to the De eity, and all Reli 1gions require. 
ſincerity of. hi the Divine Service. The. 
true 'R i jon ( FC theſe) requires. ire chaſte 
and ſobr EG he otary, and a to. 
_ by: poſſible good. to Mankin hs gr to. 
reticular perſon as far as it 
with Gold's honour, and prblige, Fo. 
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natural propeaſicn ions, and. that the endeavour 


of aktering,: ot much. forcing, Na e, is. ever 
ig and mapy times who deſtruce: 
"Thus the" Art, of Phyſick:3sjdrawi.;to. 
ſober the health of Many, Na ural ; hath 
times by labouring 1 to alt 2, ial bo 


10n” or "Tiricture,, and At, by | Fol 


rt6t ko allay, but: to extirpate FN He Me-. 


lantholy , *or ſ4dneſs. of Sp us ;ſome. 


men thinking to tender rhe > more capa: 
ble +. bulnels ie yery, much; abſtinence,, ap 
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2 nuſtake gf. he meaſure, procureto them- 
ſclyes unawzres, at jon ne way 
by. -inanition, , which are: ſcareely curable. | Jn; 

exerciſe of. Moral vertyes; R FeNacious man: 
will never delight in ( or will-;govern: A: _ 
tinued work.of Magnificeqes;; though 
another .man's —_— for Rv ge prot 
gel ow of hs _—_ he deformings. 

utter.in. bo wy t 

if not defacing, of the whale;: whereas uhe. 
ſame man might be ſucceſsfully employed by 
a Prince, to fit at the Stern about the retren- 

ching of his ſuperfluous expences. Alexander 
the Great would never. hayehlunted-thei vio- 
knce of {Zamibal's vitorigus Army: 10 
Fakins Maximgs have conguersd the: Wotld: 
Ic, matters--Civil,; call- a: centemplative-man 
(though, of admirable pants.in his ownrway} 
to, the government of, a-Nafion, and he:diie- 
ſelf wilt be in,continual pain,:and his yr 

canfufon; - The: bre 


ig; perpetual, danger: of 


og.-his right hand. will be;reddy-to:gdnſome. | 
him, betare he hath ſafficieathy: configlentd: 
and refolyed- bow i t0: queneh: that ion the> lat: 
Qn the other {de,; let an aQtvemanibeikept: 
in-continual retirement,- 8nd be; walk torkent! 
himſelf with bis own thoughts; -4ill-ehen Sha- 
dows become a terrour to: him, and;hewill 
many; ways, encreaſe vexation 10 bimfelf ul 
18 all probabiligy he. becomehs own daſttopter.: | 
Ezom hence; may be: raifed;.&//powertull argu 
man ares Hereditary:Meoarchics,: ive he 


well 
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well known confuſion of Popular, and: cor-! 
rupeion of Ariſtoctitical eleQions, together 
with the contempt which men-are apt ro have 
of creatures of their own- raking, may keep 
the'ballance _ leaſt _ For concluſion; 
Nottirig (ati be perfeftly done, irwvita Miner- 
2a) NEE 16:Mb# perſon's inclination; and 14 
aAnemqanemqgue decet maxme qhovl eſt cajuſqne' 
nuy#ime, That " becomes every mad beſt which # 
moſt natural to: him! ” OD 1 N H 
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-oF7 have' read ih" an! Tralian Wiiter of ſomie* 
eſtimation 'to thisiefeft ;, That" Yeſire and 
endeavour of attaining fulneſs bf power over 
others'is very" commendable, becauſe it ! gf- 
vethymen fome imeaſiitt of likeneſs 'unto God, 
theifountain of 'all- perfeCtion;' 'vite of whoſe" 


chief /attributes'is his Omnipotence. The af. 


fertion admies-of forne '-juſttficarion, / as/I cbris 
cene}"but-Hot eheireaſon;/ forthbiph we'rnay” 
take''God> for 'our' pattern, (in! reſpect of © 

Ethical' or Intellcdtaal excelletices {if 1 may" 
f6;rald ther, A irs it:favours'too'mich of the 
Eoeifveianipre prion to: beatvan emulating” 
eye the i'leaft? Ire} 'either towards its 


glory. .or his power?! And'as to'thedeſire of 


wet,xhe edpe of itmay be ſormewhar abated! 
inthe loversof VertaeandGoodnefswhen they 
take into confilleration, that a Ntate"of mor* 
tality ſhall always want that infinite wiſedom], 
19577 and 
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and purity of intention,” which reſideth inthe 
; | Deity, and'which makes power'to confiftiin- 

_ abuſively only. there, as in its proper ſphere: 
For that power which- mencenjoy, 15:none of 
their own, and they muſt:yield an account:to 
the true Proprietary, \not only of the uſe, but 
of the very having of it. And as among men, 
he who in a way of violence and. illegality, 
poſſeſſeth himſelt of that which is the: proper- 
ty of another, (though: his:equal oranteriour) 
becomes an offender againſt: the Civil -Ma- 
giſtrate; ſo it is, but much more unpardon- 
able in relation to the Deity ſo infimtely tran: - 
ſcending our. capacity,” with:thofe whlio'atſume 
Power to | themſelves mn an unwazrantable 
manner. . I doubt not but /Nivines|wilt-ſtep 
in further, :and aſlert,; that a. mere. defire of 
Power, witha-ſiniſtermtention, is nofmall'fin; 
and what may it then be:to- deſire;:aſſume, 
and -uſe Power-corruptly ?: The true endj;of.aM 
external power can be no-more:thanthis;*To 
propagate- the : peace and: happineſs: ofi Man- 
kind, andievery individual perſon;':as 4ar-as 
may be done)without a: more publique:preju 
dice: and-from hence it comes, thati a deſire 
of. rewarding becomes more natural to a-noble 
nature, than of puniſhing, (though amapproach 
may be made even to: the; latter with:chear- 
tulneſs of Spirit,) for Remunerationsanfwer 
.to both. parts. of the-above-mentioned !enc; 
Whereas Punitive Juſtice for the-prefent facil- 
fieth qnly, the former bringing with it — 
Have | arm 
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haem' to the offending perſon, and ſometimes 
ruine total and fina] ;. yet as I faid, this may 
be proceeded in with comfort, becauſe the ex- 
tirpation of _— be a means of reforming 
many; and ſometime there is no. other way 
to ſave them from CO and that not 
on! terrour in the example, but by pre. 
_—_— of ruinous and deſtru&ive debians ie 
herent in '( or affixed to) the perſon of him 
who is.cut off. But-that Magiſtrate, who uſeth 
ſeverity: to torment; or deſtroy the offender 
with any intention whatſoever, other than 


- thoſe above-ſpecified,. cither with P:/aze ſells 


the indolence and: fatety of others for favour 
and particular advantage, -or out of a mere 
Satanical ſpirit, takes delight in the ſufferings 
of others, and at the: beſt, makes the hand of 
Juſtice: to. become: (upon perſonal provoca- 
tion))' :ar inſtrument of Revenge, which . us 
the peculiar of him,” who hath ſaid *Exuo} ox- 
81-n5, or #Yengeance is mine ; 1o' as men can 
have no other part in-it than to become inſtru- 
ments, and are no! otherwiſe juſtified in being 
£,: than either by the rules of -Gods revealed 
Will expreſt in the-written Word, or:by ſome 
inamedite. and ' miraculous Precept from him. 
For-my:part, :thougly 1: concezve it to be whe 
frongelt -of teniprations ! to ani2:attive and 
knowing Spirit;:'to-be courted: by an oppor- 
tunity-of having great power: over. others ; 
Yet I:ſhall rather: chooſe to becomts the mark 
Aor-Anvile, if :you will ). of -injurious _- 
£111 | tnan 
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than to/ exaſperate my Creator eithet 'by an 
uſtrparion ,**Sr by the revengefull uſe of fo 
dangerous a weapon. | 

=” 


Ever ſince our firſt Father Adam ſought to 
palliate his firft tranſgreſſion, by laying upon 
another the iniquity which proceeded chiefly 


| from the determination of his own will, - we 


of his Poſterity have applied our ſelves to doe 
the like; and for the moſt part when better 
evidence fails us, we lay the crime to the 
charge of Fortune, who very fitly by the 
Fabuliſt is reprefented with a great Complainr 
in her mouth upon that occaſion. Among the 
Heathens, Fortave was eſteemed a Goddeſs, 
and with us Chriſtians ſhe is little leſs, if 
rightly underſtood ; for what ſquareth better 
with the notion meant by Fortune, than the 
providence of God, which being one of his 
chief attributes, is hardly fevered from his 
perſon? We ſhould therefore be very carefull 
not to make complaint in that kind; conſider- 
ing the perſon againſt whom our complaint is 
levelled; nor to doe like ſome men who be- 
wail the defe&ts of their geniture, and the 
circumſtances belonging to it, ( for thus all 
men may become Complainants, as wanting 
ſomenatural advantages which others enjoy, ) 
nor like to ſome others, who to excuſe their 
own folly, for yielding to temptations in the 

way 
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way. of exceſs . by. which their body or eſtate 
is impaired or ruined, lay .all the blame on 
Fortune. Certainly complaints of. this nature 
can be no other than a high provocation of 
the Almighty, who hath the abſolute domt 
nion over his creatures; for no temporal 
thing is neceſftry, if the want of 1t be not 
an. abſolute hindrance to the end whereunto 
the veſſel (to uſe St. Paul's expreſſion) is 
deſigned, which deſign is only known to the 
Creator. .- Neither are worldly wifedom, ri- 
ches, power, . and ſuch like, any ways necet- 
fary to the attaining of. the chief end of our 
life, for there is as ready a way to it-from the 
loweſt condition as from the higheſt: and if 
ſo, then why do. we complain? It was the 
opinion of ſome Philoſophers, that the Deity 
doth not at all mind the buſineſſes of this 
World; but their opinion is ſo far from truth, 
as the ſlighteſt things ( or at: leaſt many of 
them.) ſeem to. be: decreed. Sax! was cho- 
ſea by Gad to be King of /ſrae/, and was not 
the .ſtraying, of bis Father's Afles, deſigned a 
means. of  bringing:him -to the preſence of. $a- 
muel, tar the etiectiog, of it? A ſeeming caſual 
ſpark falleth into. a magazine of, Gua-powder, 
which is occaſion. of the loſs of'a, Kingdom, 
and can tlys, be,: thought to paſs, without a 
Divine Providence? Some men. underſtand- it; 
25.4, thing derogatory.to the. Deiry, to-order 
trivial things (which cauſeth the ſcoff' of. pro- 
fanc Lucian upon Jupiter, as entertaining; bios 
W__ | elf 
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felf with the painting of Butzerflies,) but the' 


conſequences: of' things trivial are not always 
flight, though' concaived ſo' by / us, whis are 
no. {eſs ignorant 'of effe&ts 'as 'they relate to 
their cauſes, than of cauſes as they relate'to 
their effe&ts; * And certainly to'order and go- 
vern the Univerſe, with all 'the ſeeming ca- 
ſualties in it', - can be no'derogation to the 
Deity ; for to fay- truth, 'we cannot conceive 
rightly of God, without believing his infinite 
wiſedom and' power to comprehend and pene- 
trate all things, together", with their. cauſes 
and effects, and alſo that his: government of 
the whole is effeted with:more facility, than 
the wiſeſt man can order the cleareſt and ea- 
ſieſt matters. The -truth is, that this Pre- 
vidence is always at work, and that humane 
 wiſedom and folly do but cooperate with it. 
As for us, theſe may either yield us a juſtifi- 
cation, or aggravate againſt us, but the effe&t 
is always ſteered by providence. The:race & 
nat to the ſwift, ſaith Solomon, nor the battel 
to the flirong, &c. but time and chance (or 
the effects of Providence) -come ahke'to all. 
It is moſt evident.-among Gameſters,” that the 
money is. many: times loſt by playing thatr' 
which.is clearly beſt; and 19 it talleth out in 
matters of greateſt' concernment : And fitit 
is. that it ſhould: 'be fo, for humane wifedom' 
might juſtly. boaſt it ſelf againſt Providence, 
if the common ſaying were true, Sapiens do- 
minabitur aſtris, A wiſe man ſhall over- rule 

| the 
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the Stars. What. is then to be i, ſhall we 


omit the uſing of thobs pattd ich God hath 


given us, becauſe the of things is not'in 
our power? This were to heap. up condemnas 
tion to our ſelves againſt the latter day. 'Ra- 
ther let us, but in a more general ſenſe, take 
up the reſolution of Foab, Captain of David's 
Hoaſt, who ſpake thus to his Army before a 
battel (which exhortation of his hath always 


ed with me for moſt precious, and ſhall 


the:concluſion of this diſcourſe.) Be of good 
coxrage,, and let us play the Men for out Peopde, 
 axd for the Cities of our God, and let the Lord 
doe what ſeemeth him good. 


XI.. 


Of all my inward conflicts, none hath ap- 
peared more hke an Earth-quake in ſhaking 
the whole frame of my nature, than that 
which raifed it ſelf upon- the conſideration of 
(and ſitting down under) ſome preſſures car- 
rying with them a conſtant deprivation of out- 
ward freedom; , which freedom, though in 
it felt but a kind of privation, yet hath been 
always too far conſidered by me as the ground 
of external happineſs. On the other ſide, 
my ſufferance was urged by the remembrance 
of ſome moral Precepts, which nevertheleſs 
did not ſo captivate my reaſon, as. to ſup- 
preſs all thought of an Emancipation, as far as 
it ſhould come to be in my power. _ in 
_=_ this, 
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this, by means of a moſt powerfull Illumina- 
tion and ſtrength from above, I have extrica- 
ted my felt and overcome my inclination ; 
tor by the light of thoſe rayes it clearly ap- 
peared to me, that my Fetters were neither 
tramed by Man, nor put upon me by any 
ſubordinate pawer, neither had my own folly 
contributed to ' that kind of ſervitude. All 
was wrought by a Divine hand, and ſeemed 
to be fitted and deſigned to me by the fame, 
for I could not diſccrn that the like ( as to 
the moſt important circumſtances) had Leen 
fixed upon any other perſon whatſoever. This 
made me to eſteem it a fin of Infidelity againit 
the Divine Wiſedom, either to think it unfit 
or to repine at it, and an offence worſe than 
Rebellion to ſtruggle tor Liberty, farther than 
it was intended to me by that wiſedom. Ef- 
pecially, ſince the better treedom (which is 
that of the mind) is no ways limitted, and 
ſince I my felt have been experimentally 
taught, that the bitter cup of Affliction is no 
leſs healthfull, than the tempting baits of Pro- 
ſperity are dangerous. 
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Jaxuary the &th. 1655. 


ET Princes, Potentates, and the exalted 
| of the People, deſpiſe their Crowns, con- | 
temn their earthly honours, and with all 
humility caſt themſelves down before the throne 
of the great God of heaven and earth. 

. Let the pooreſt, weakeſt, and moſt depreſſed 
part of the people, whoſe abject and penurious 
condition ſeemeth to have its being only like a 
Foil to ſet off the eminency of others, let thefe 
raiſe their heads and be exalted to a kind of 
equality, that they may fitl y bear a part in the 
great Quire at the general acclamation of Glory. 

Let the multitude and univerſality of People, 
Nations, and Languages, prepare themſelves ( as 
far as the narrow capacity of their utture will 
admit ) to trumpet forth the infinite and incoms- 
parable praiſes of the Lord. 

Let all theſe with united voice, magnifte the 
Name of the Omniſcient and Omnipotent Father 
H 2 of 
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of Eternity ; of the ſpotleſs Lamb, that ever 
ſpringing and inexhauſtible fountain of Redem- 
ption, and of the bleſſed Spirit that always diffu- 
fing (yet ever abounding ) treaſure of holineſs 
and comfort. | 

Let the whole Univerſe be aſtoniſhed at the 
preſence of that great God, to whoſe all-piercing 
eye the ſecrets of Man's ſtony heart lie as open, 
| @s the heart and all other things do to the in- 
farences of his wiſedom and power. Whoſe ju- 
tice exalts it ſelf in the ruine of thoſe proud 
ones, that ſeem to arrogate to themſelves a 
kind of Divinity, in thinking their own en- 
creaſe of Glory and Advantage to be the only fit 
objett of all their intentions and attions. Who 
with the arms of hu tender mercy ,embraceth all 
ſuch perſons, as by a penitent ſelf-denial bewail 
the infirmity of their nature , and caſt them- 
fetves for relief into the gracious arms of their 
Redeemer. Who as he created all things of no- 
thing, ſo he always raiſeth good out of the great- 
eſt evil, and by an infallible providence 
(though we ſee it not ) leaveth the iniquity 
of ſinfull attions upon the heads of the work- 
ers, which ſtill preſſeth them down towards their 
. deſtruttion, albeit they ſeem to proſper in their 
wicked courſes. 

. Who only eſteems the holy Spirituality F/ the 
perſons that att in this vale of miſery, and hath 
prepared an exceeding and eternal weight of 
Glory for thoſe who love him. 

Who alſo at this time of ſo great need, hath 
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condeſcended to behold and compaſſionate the 
miſery and torments of ( and alſo to relieve ) his 
poor ſinfull Servant, a perſon ſo far from dream- 
ing of any thing that might ſeem to be merit 
in himſelf, as he defireth to appear in his own 
thoughts, as the off-ſcouring of the Creation , 
yet he cannot but throw this poor mite into the 
treaſury of his Creators praiſes. 
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AVING paſt my ClimaCterical in 
the year of our Lord 1666, ( a year 
ſuppoſed to contain periods of great 

importance as to publick Revolutions ) I may 
well think that my own diflolution will ſpee- 
dily overtake me, and therefore more than 
time it is, thoroughly to conſider the condi- 
tion of my better part, and in the. conſider- 
ation to abſtraCt it trom matter, as far as may 
be, while it is united with the body. And 
this is beſt effeted, as I conceive, by a view 
of the Soul's principal faculties, which are the 
Underſtanding, and the Will, for theſe two 
may chooſe tor their object things infinite, 

H 4 having 
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having no relation to matter. The Under- 
ſtanding is converſant about eternal truths, 
and the Will hath no proper and pertect aim 
but at everlaſting happineſs. The maxim N/- 
hil eſt in intel{eftu quod non prius fuerit in ſen- 
ſa, can hardly hold water, tor the Soul it ſelf 
( as a diſtin and immaterial ſubſtance ) is 
not expoſed to ſenſe, and can mentally dif- 
courſe concerning its own faculties; as alſo 
take into conſideration the Divine eſſence and 
attributes, whereof Creatures, having perfect 
| ſenſe and wanting reaſon, or the complete 
uſe of it, cannot take notice, being incapa- 
ble of any notion of Eternity. But in this 
enquiry, we muſt not exclude the more im- 
pertect objetts, many of which are common 
to Man with other creatures, that ſo we may 
extract what is peculiar to the immortal Soul. 
The general obje& of the Intelle& is Truth, 
and that of the Will, Goodneſs. Truth is the 
. more general, and trencheth upon goodneſs, 
for that ſuch a thing 1s good or evil 1s a ſub- 
ject of truth, and it is not eafie to conceive 
how the Will ſhould make choice, but accor- 
ding to dictates of the Underſtanding. Yet 
election is peculiar to the Will, in which reſ- 
pect 1t ſeemeth to have the preheminence, as 
the Prince is above his Council. And to 
prove the Will more abſolute, ſome object the 
faying of Medea, Video meliora proboque, de- 
teriora ſequor, 1 ſee the better and chooſe the 
worſe, and alſo that which is uſual with other 
| | women, 
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women, {7 will, becauſe I will; from which 
they would infer, that the Will determineth 
either contrary to the Underſtanding, or with- 
out it. To the former of theſe may be an- 
ſwered, That the Underſtanding repreſenteth 
the thing fit to be done, for preſent fatisfac- 
tion of the appetite, though Morally or The- 
ologically evil, and fo the bruitiſh part pre- 
vaileth; and to the latter, that the Intellect in- 
terveneth, but the diQtates of it are ſomewhat 
like to that reſolution given by the Per/rax 
Counſellors, who when asked by their King 
(Cambyſes, as I take it) in love with his 
Siſter, if any of their Laws admitted a man to 
marry his Siſter 2 anſwered Negatively, but 
ſaid, There was a Perſian Law which declared 
that their King might doe what pleaſed him. 
Yet in ſome things the IntelleCt is abſolute, as 
in the decifion of doubt in matters merely 
theorical, and certainly the exerciſe of this fa- 
culty is one of the greateſt delights that Man's 
nature is capable of, having little or nothing 
of ſenſe belonging to it, and may be termed 
a ſhadow of the contemplative fatisfaCtion, 
which is aſcribed to the Deity it fell. Thus 
much as to the faculties themſelves, and now 
more particularly concerning their peculiar 
objects. 


of 
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Of TRUTH 


OD is the God of Truth, nay truth it 


ſelf in the perfe&tion of it, and there- 
fore we muſt not marvail if ſuch truth ( of- 
fered at in the Metaphylſicks) be inſcrutable. 
T ſhall therefore confine my felt to ſecondary 
and ſubordinate truths, which I conceive to 
be of three kinds ; Truth of the object, Truth 
conceiv'd in the mind, and Truth expreft. 
The firſt may be defined, A congruence of 
things with their prototype or firſt figure, and 
hath no oppoſite but every variation privative 
or poſitive trom that firſt figure. The know- 
ledge of this truth is ſo foreign to matters of 
common intereſt, as the world 1s little trou- 
bled about it. Truth in the mind 1s a con- 
gruence of the thing with the underſtanding, 
and Errour is diametrically oppoſite to it, but 
neither can this make any tumult till the 
matter be conceived in terms. Truth expreſt 
is congruence of words with a right concep- 
tion in the mind, and when this appears 
upon the ſtage of the World, there is an 1m- 
mediate arming preparatory to battel, it the 
thing be not demonſtrable, and trenches up- 
on any conſiderable intereſt, This 1s ( as 1t 

| were ) 
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were) the vehicle or chariot of Truth, with- 
out which it paſſeth not from man_ to man, 
neither is there any publick ſearch after truth, 
tor without terms there can be no diſputati- 
on. That Truth be covered with ſo much 
obſcurity, as to the conception of it , may 
ſeem ſtrange, ſince every affirmation or nega- 
tion in preſent, is not only true or falſe, but 
demonſtratively ſo in it ſelf, 'if the cauſes were 
not hidden. We are apt to cry out upon Pro- 
vidence for this, eſpecially where the know- 
ledge of ſuch truth is thought neceſſary. In- 
deed our own Intelle&ts are defective though 
we do not readily conteſs it, God having gt- 
ven fo general fatisfaftion in the portions of 
wit diſtributed among the Sons of men, as 
every man 1s well opinion'd of his own ſhare; 
but the Divine Wiſedom is clearly juſtified , 
for were all "truths evident to Man's under- 
{tanding, it would not only ſet an underva- 
lue upon truth, but Man would ſwell himſelf 
with pride even to a burſting. It is there- 
tore much better that ſo much licth concealed, 
tor by that means becoming conſcious of our 
own infirmity and defe&ts, we have full cauſe 
to humble our ſelves, and being grown thank- 
tull tor what we have, to place our whole 
dependence upon the Deity with entire ſub- 
miſſion. As tor Truth, ſuch as may be com- 
paſled,it is obtained in a way either ordinary or 
extraordinary. The extraordinary 1s the more 


noble, as coming by Divine revelation or in- 


ſpiration, 
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ſpiration, either immediately confirmed by mi- 
racles, as anciently by Moſes and the Prophets 
under the Law, and in moſt excellency by 
our Sawour under the Goſpel ( which way 1s 
now rather pretended to than had, and is un- 
ſate to be truſted to ) or mediately by teſti- 
mony of Holy Writ, and by this means Faith 
is generated, which layeth moſt firm and in- 
diſfoluble hold upon Souls ingenuous and pi- 
ous. Truth in the way ordinary comes by 
ſearch of neceſiary conſequences, but moſt 
unqueſtionably (or rather fatisfaQtorily ) by 
the knowledge of cauſes, and ſcarcely to any 
perſons, but ſuch as are poſſeſt of a natural 
ſagacity of mind, if the matter be of any ſub- 
tile conſideration. It is true that rules deli- 
vered by Logicians may be uſefull in ſuch 
an enquiry and judgment, and becauſe they 
are ſo, I ſhall not think it loſs of time to 
touch upon that Art. Its proper object ſeems, 
by their uſual definition rather to be probabi- 
liry than Truth, yet their demonſtrations are 
delivered as proots infallible, which of ne- 
ceſſity muſt include truth. As for their de- 
monſtration 53 &n, by the immediate and ne- 
ceſlary cauſes efficient or final, it is almoſt 
uſeleſs, for ſuch cauſes are more latent than 
neceſſary efte&ts and .conſequences, and infi- 
nitely more truths are found by means of the 
latter, than former , though without perfect 
knowledge of the immediate cauſes, which is 
not altogether neceſſary for the finding o 
trutn. 
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truth. Neither are their rules concerning fal. 
lacies ſo uſefull, for ſcarcely will an ingeni- 
ous perſon (though altogether unskill'd in Lo- 
gick) be deluded by fallacies, which is the 
reaſon that the late Innovator in that Arr, 
hath wholly left out the doftrine of Fallacies, 
as alſo that of Demonſtrations. And not- 
withſtanding all faid to the contrary, the Cir- 
cle is not avoided, when there is a reciprocal 
proof by cauſes and effetts. As for conclu- 
ſions ariſing, neither upon principles of Faith, 
nor from neceſſary premiſes ( which is term- 
ed opinion ) the mind of an ingenious per- 
ſon never acquieſces in them. I confeſs there 
are rules much conducing to the indagation 
and determination of truth, and I ſhall adven- 
ture to deliver ſome few of them, which as 
I conceive, may be ſufficient for a perſon fitly 
diſpoſed for the buſineſs. As firſt, Where 
the foundation 1s laid at the object, let the 
ſenſes be rightly diſpoſed, and there muſt be 
a fit medium between that and the organ or 
inſtrument of ſenſe. Secondly, In truth ex- 
preſt ( or pretended truth) let the terms of 
the aſſertion or negation, be univocal, and 
not carrying a double ſenſe. Thirdly, Admit 
no argument which ariſeth not from things 
infallibly known. Fourthly, Let not diſtinCti- 
ons be received, but where they are needtull, nor 
in terms either ambiguous or unknown, as.ſome 
perſons ſufficiently learned, have uſed in their 
definition of truth, terms of as abſtruſe (if not 

more 
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more abſtruſe) conſideration, than truth it 
ſelf. Fitthly, Let not more be admitted in the 
concluſion than was in the premiſes. And 
laſtly, Let no teſtimony be received in mat- 
ters concerning Divine Truth, unleſs contain- 
ed in holy Scripture, which is the only infalli- 
ble ground of belief, according to all the an- 
cient Fathers and Councils, and till theſe la- 
ter times, wherein ſome Polititians, to cover 
their errours, have advanced their Church to 
be above Scripture, that ſo they may be judg- 
ed only by themſelves. As tor a tull diſfco- 
very of Truth, my application ſhall ever be 
to the God of Truth bleſſed for ever, with 
whoſe name this diſcourſe made its entry. 


Of GOODNESS. 


Dare not preſume to treat of that tran- 
ſcendent Goodneſs , eternal and infinite, 
peculiar to the Deity, farther than as it 1s the 
ſource ( or rather vaſt ocean) from whoſe 
eftluence all inferiour goodneſs receives its be- 
ing ; nor ſhall my ſubject be Beatitude that 
Summum bonum of the Philoſopher, which a 
heathen Poet could affirm not to be compatti- - 
ble with man in this vale of miſery, but of 
that ſubordinate goodneſs which is the proper 
object 
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obje& of Man's will while he liveth here. 
And this goodneſs 1s ſo transfuſed, as it af- 
fords matter to be coveted, not only by man, 
but by all ſenſitive creatures, and perhaps even 
plants cannot be excluded, fince it is apparent 
by divers motions of theirs that they have a 
faculty of approching to, or declining things 
beneficial or hurtfull to their conſtitution. Of 
neceſſity .theretore there muſt be ſome good- 
neſs relating merely to Man, and to him in re- 
ſpect of his nobler part, which is indued with 
reaſon in the perfection of it, if not with fole 
reaſon, as moſt believed among the ancient 
Philoſophers. This ſecondary goodneſs, which 
is the common object, not only of the will, 
but of the. appetite, may ( as I conceive) bear 
this deſcription. Goodneſs 1s the condition 
of a Subje&, which renders it capable of be- 
ing coveted, . according to right reaſon. And 
it may be diſtinguiſhed into goodneſs natural, 
and goodneſs moral. From goodneſs natural 
no natural body can be excluded, it being de- 
firable in ſome reſpe& or other. They are 
all uſefull if the uſe were known, for the in- 
finite wiſedom hath not created any thing 
that is abſolutely evil. Time hath made this 
evident by finding out the medicinal uſe of ſo 
many kinds of Herbs, Minerals, Amulets, 
Inſe&ts, Entrails of Beaſts, &c. and no doubt 
there is, but all matter ( not excluding poy- 
ſonous creaturcs, and the very Atoms,) and 
every ſpecies of Creatures, is ſo —— 

| the 
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the World would be defeQtive without them, 
which proves it ſelf in ſome meaſure, by the 
changes of matter, there being no annihula- 
tion, but a continual viciſſitude by mutual 
generation and corruption. Goodneſs moral 
may be diſtinguiſhed into Goodneſs complete, 
and incomplete. Goodneſs complete is that 
which never cauſeth evil but by accident, as 
the prime moral vertues, the chief intelleCtual 


habits, &c. relating chiefly, if not only, to the 


mind. Goodneſs incomplete is that which is 
not only inftrumental, but many times an in- 
citement to evil, as that in lite, riches, power, 
pleaſure, &c. of that nature, ſome of which 
are frequently retuſed by wife men. Of the 
tormer kind no ſenſitive creature hath the 
teaſt knowledge, and de ignotis nulla cu- 
pido. Of the latter, which goodneſs is moſt 
ſenſual, they are ſo far from not being cove- 
tous, as all the entertainment of their lite is 
in purſuit of ſome of them. And fo it is with 
men, who permit their brutiſh part to govern. 
But theſe may be lawfully uſed by men, or 
elſe they could not be accounted good, or be 
rightly termed bleſſings, for it is only in the 
exceſs that they are beſtial. And they are of 
ſuch nature, as their oppoſites are not mala 
in ſe, though inflicted as puniſhments, for 
poverty, pain, and death it ſelf, may become 
inſtrumental for good. And may not ſome 
man ſay, that Sin it ſelf (the worſt of evils) 
iS a cauſe of penitence, for there could be no 

repen- 
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repentance if there were no ſin, but indeed 
fin is. only a neceſfary antecedent, and no 
more a cauſe of penitence, than the robbing 
and wounding of the poor Traveller in the 
Goſpel was cauſe of the good Samaritar's 
charity. As for moral Goodneſs, I ſhall add 
no more but this; That perfe& goods are 
not expoſed 'to chance, or violence, for no 
man can be deprived of them againſt his will 
unleſs he be unman'd by the total loſs of rea- 
ſon, or weakned in great- meaſure by ſome 
accident, as to the uſe of it, and as a conclu- 
fion concerning moral goodneſs, I may re- 
commend this rule, to direCt in choice'of that 
kind of goodneſs. That which hath not a 
good end, ( or intention) 1s not good in it 
ſelf, but a good intention cannot make that 
which is evil, to become good. Laſtly, There 
is a goodneſs fpiritual, moſt precious of all, 
which I conſider, not as a ſpecies of goodneſs 
inherent, but as a ſupernatural perfection no 
ways ariſing from us, but coming to us, tho- 
rough the paſſion and merits of our ever bleſ- 
ſed Saviour, and continually flowing in many 
ſtreams from the infinite and inexhauſtible 
fountain, or ocean of goodneſs before men- 
tioned; and having influence only upon the 
ſoul of man, offering it ſelf to all, and puri- 
fring in fuch a' way thoſe who accept it, as 
renders them not only capable, but aflured 
of everlaſting - Beatitude, which next to the 
honouring of God, is the chief end of our lite 
and being, I Now 
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N OW having finiſhed this brief diſcourſe 


concerning the prime faculties of the 

Soul, and their proper objeCts,. I cannot but 
be ſwallowed up in admiration, finding that 
Man, endued with fuch excellent functions, 
ſhould permit Senſuality to obliterate Reaſon. 
Where are all the golden rules delivered by an- 
cient moral Philoſophers? What iſſue is there 
of the precious diCtates of our gracious Sav:- 
our and his holy Apoſtles? What becomes of 
the image of God impreſſed upon Man at the 
firſt, and wherein ( ſetting the Angels apart) 
he now excelleth the whole Creation ? When 
Chriſt vouchſated to be converſant among 
men, he made it his chief work to improve 
the mind of Man far above the height of 
Reaſon, and we are fo far from conforming 
our ſelves to his courſe, as reaſon 1s too ſublime 
for us, and we fall ſo much ſhort as with the 
Swine we wallow, and roul our ſelves in the 
mire of this world, without ſo much as look- 
ing towards Heaven and heavenly things, 
uſing our reaſon only in the choice of world- 
ly pleaſures and advantages. Some J confeſs 
there are, who Apparent rari nantes in gurgite 
vaſio, bearing up their heads when there 1s a 
univerſal ſinking towards the bottomleſs gulf, 
and they are looked upon as the Commanders 
of Ramoth Gilead di ___ the Prophet ſent 
to anoint Feh# King of ſrael, as ſo many 
madmen, but Wiſedom is juſtified of her _ 
| ren, 
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dren, few as they are. As for my ſelf, my 
deſire ſhall be with Balaam, that my death 
may be that of the righteous, and not only 
ſo, but that my approaches unto it be ſuch, 
as not to covet any pleaſure, or other benefit, 
merely for my felt, but what is rather mental 
than corporeal;and to cheriſh the body only ſo 
far, as it may render me uſciull to my Genera- 
tion, and keeping it in ſuch ſervitude, as 1t 
may be inſtrumental , rather than a hinder- 
ance, in labouring for a happy eternity, and 
that I may continue in ſuch reſolution, I 
muſt implore the aſſiſtance of my almighty 
and moſt gracious Redeemer. 
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June 17. 1666. 


on Eternity, in the everlaſting part 

whereof all the hope of a good Chri- 
ſtian conſiſteth, I ſoon perceived that I went 
about to fathom a bottomleſs depth, with the 
| bounded line of Reaſon, ſhall I then caſt off 
the conſideration of a matter ſo much impor- 
ting me? No, let me rather ſound the aby/- 
ſas, as far as the line and plummet of reafon 
will reach. My reaſon tells me that there is 
a God, the fountain of all being, for the 
World could not make it ſelf, and that this 
God neither had beginning, nor can have any 
end, for otherwiſe he could not be God, be- 
I 3 Ng 


Ht ſet my ſelf to meditate up- 
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ing environed with time, time not as the mea- 
ſure of motion which had a beginning, but 
as It 1s part of that Prius, and Poſterius , 
without which the origine and period of any 
exiſtence cannot be imagined. Upon the foun- 
dation of an Eternal God reaſon concludes, 
that Eternity it ſelf is, -and yet my weakneſs 
of tifiderſtanding is ſuch," as I cannot com- 
prehend how any thing ſhould have being 
without beginning and end. Thus Reaſon, 
like an unskiltull Commander, leads me on 
boldly, but leaves: me perplexed and. in con- 
fuſipn. Hard it is to find an .extrication in 
this difficulty, and yet upon full confideration 
this calleth in faith, which being above rea- 
ſon, ſeemeth abundantly to ſupply its defects, 
for according to reaſon ought I not to receive 
that for truth which ſtrength of diſcourſe 
leads me to, though I cannot find the limits 
of it in my reaſon, when the ſame thing is 
delivered to me for truth, by the higheſt au- 
thority? Let not my gracious God be offend- 
ed that I give way to my ſelf to argue upon 
a ſubje& of this nature, for I am not with- 
out hope that I am led to it by Providence, 
ſince the thing is of ſo great conſequence to 
| be believed, and fince it 1s no ſmall benefit to 
have the way cleared in a matter concerning 
our endleſs beatitude. But the principles of 
Faith teach us, beſides the confirmation of 
Eternity in it ſelf, that the Omnipotent Crea- 
tor, by mercy in his bleſſed Son, hath = all 
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Mankind from a loſt condition, into a poſi 
bility of enjoying a full ſhare in happy Eter- 
nity; and thoſe beloved ones who perform 
their part in cooperating with him, into an 
aſſurance of it. Oh the depth of Man's mi- 
ſery by the firſt great tranſgreſſion! Oh the 
infinite wifſedom of God, whereby he tound 
a way fully to fatisfie his own Juſtice, and 
yet to make his mercy overflow, even to the 
putting of Mankind into a condition of bleſ- 
ſedneſs far beyond his firſt eſtate in Paradile, 
ſo as according to holy Scripture it may true- 
ly be faid, Where fir abounded, there grace did 


much more abound. 


Soli Deo gloria in eternum. 
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B' ING very much perplexed in my 


own thoughts for a long time, about 

an imputation reſting (as I conceived) 

upon the juſtice of our eternal Creator (where- 
of we cannot be too tender) in the determi- 
nations of our Chriſtian Divines concerning 
Original Sin, I could not ſubſiſt without a 
reſtleſneſs of mind and continual revolution 
of mental diſcourſes within my ſelf, as alfo - 
an outward conſulting of  Authours, to try . 
if I could find fatisfa&tion in the point, which 
at the laſt by God's eſpecial grace, I have 
done, and am fo delighted in it, as I ſhould 
eſteem it injurious to others not to ſet the bu- 
ſineſs down in writing, ſince perhaps the 
lame. arguments, which have ſatisfied me, 
may produce the like effe& with others in a 
matter of ſo great importance. - The ſcandal 
Which I received, aroſe from this "—_ 
That 


122 Of Original Sin. 
That the Soul of man being a ſubſtance im- 
material and immortal created by God and 
infuſed into a Body, wherewith it. could not 
have any former cognation, is by that union 
expoſed to an infallible eternal condemnation, 
not to be prevented by any endeavour of its 
own, and this includeth the greateſt part of 
the world, and more particularly ſuch Chil- 
dren as dye before Baptiſm, not having in the 
leaſt manner had the uſe of their reaſon or 
free-will, and in that reſpe& they cannot be 
guilty of any diſobedience. As I take it, 
this is the opinion of all Chriſtian Divines, 
both Reformed and Roman, and to me 1t feem- 
ed ſo oppoſite to the way of Juſtice declared 
- In Scripture, and owned by wiſe men of all 
Ages, as for a while it made me take up the 
opinion of traduction of the Soul by the ſeed 
of Parents, but this could not long reſt with 
me, ſince it were too ſtrong an argument 
for its mortality as being generated ; and ſince 
it is not conceivable how an immaterial ſub- 
ſtance ſhould take its being from two diſtin&t 
perſons, by which it might be concluded to 
be partible, a thing no ways compatible with 
the nature of a Spirit. To juſtifie this gene- 
ral comprehenſion under Original Sin, I find 
this Argument in Thomas Aquinas, whereup- 
on he groundeth his ſolution, That all man- 
kind participating of the ſame nature, 1s to 
be conſidered as a body natural ; and all in- 
dividual perſons, paſt, preſent, and to come, 
as 
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as parts of that body, and that by the tranſ- 
greſſion of Adam (who then comprized all 
mankind ) the whole Species is concluded in 
that ſin, becauſe every individual perſon may 
be underſtood to have conſented to Adam's 
diſobedience, though not by his own will 
apart, yet by the will of him his firſt Father, 
which moverth all thoſe of his race Per motum 
generations. He _ inſtance in a Mur- 
ther ated by the hand, which being part of 
man's body, and having no will being con- 
ſidered in it felf, yet becometh guilty by con- 
nexion with the Soul, which governeth the 
whole man. But this abſtruſe diſcourſe will 
not be perſuaſive, as I conceive, for the hand 
alone cannot have guilt imputed to it ; nei- 
| ther is the Soul of any of Adam's deſcendents 
a part of (or with) Adam, becauſe created 
by God fince his time, for parts (except 
parts of time) while they are parts, muſt 
have a coexiſtence with their whole, and 
it 1s moſt diſſonant to common reaſon, that 
one man's will ſhould be concluded by the 
reſolutions of another. True it is that world- 
ly Princes do deprive the children of Traytors 
of their inheritance, but this 1s only a temporal 
calamity, and is done rather for the deterring 
of others for the future from ſo great a crime, 
| (being ſuppoſed to love their Poſterity) than 
for the puniſhment of thoſe who may have 
been altogether innocent ; and that ſeverity 
with juſt Princes never extendeth to the = 
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of the Traytors children : But the other way 


of proceeding produceth an everlaſting con- 
demnation of the whole Race for their Pa- 
rents delinquency, which certainly is not the 
courſe of Divine Juſtice, if that be true which 
is delivered, Ezech. 18. 4. Behold all Souls are 
mine, as the foul of the Father , ſo alſo the 
ſoul of the Sou is mine; the foul that finueth it 
ſhall dye, &c. Andin the fame Chapter, verſe 
the 17th. Ze ſhall not dye for the iniquity of 
his Father, he ſhall ſurely live; As* for 
his Father, &c. both which places ſeem 
to me clearly to evince a perſonal judgment 
relating only to perſonal good carriage, 
or tranſgreſſion. And ſurely the Authour of 
the book entituled Solomon's Wiſedom , did 
not underſtand Original Sin as we do, when 
Chapter 8. 20. he faith, 7 was a witty Child, 
and had a good ſpirit, yea rather being good, 

7 came into a body undefiled. Having thus 
declared my diſſatisfaction, it is fit I ſhould 
expreſs how I became extricated out of the 

perplexity. TI conſidered that brutes are un- 

deritood to have their ſenſitive Soul by traduc- 

tion from their Parents, if I may ſo call them. 

I conſidered alſo that mens chief exorbitances 

proceed from their afte&ions, which belong to 

the ſenſitive part, as is clear, becauſe beaſts ne- 


ver want them, as love, hate, _— ; 


anger, and I conceive I may add malice, Sc, 
Theſe being mere productions and improve- 
ments of matter, are they that tumultuate with- 

in 
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in our breaſt, and being diſpoſed to excels, 
excite us to rebel againſt all the rules of good- 
neſs as curbers of their liberty, and fo being 
principal cauſes of fin in us (who only are 
capable of ſinning, for beaſts have no Law: 
reſcribed to them) may be termed fin dwel- 

ling in us, or original ſin; which rebellious 
inclination of our affe&ions we may fafely 
yield to have been contratted by the difobe- 
dience of our firſt Parents, and to have been 
tranſmitted to us by the Seed, according to 
which ſuppoſition all St. Paul's Texts con- 
+ effets of Adam's ſin upon us, 

may receive a fit interpretation, and more efſ- 
pecially a great part of Rom. the 7th. where- 
in he ſpeaks of himſelf, viz. hisimmortal foul, 
as a thing diſtin& from ſin, viz. the ſenſitive 
part or his affetions. And ſince brutes are 
never without the ſenſitive ſoul and affe&tions, 
it becomes a neceſſary and inevitable conſe- 
yung that they are no proper emanations 
rom the immortal ſoul, and therefore being 
diſtin& from it, are alſo ſeparable, nor can 
they have power to conſtrain it, though they 
may be conſtrained by it, as being of a na- 
ture ſo much purer and nobler than them- 
felves. And as for the.notion of a pure ſpi- 
ritual ſubſtance, to become impure by being 
united with a material body, it is ſcarcely in- 
telligible. Upon theſe grounds the difficulties 
may be eaſily reſolved, tor ſo the infuſed Soul 
| can 
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| can have no harder meafure by: being placed 
in a body, than. an eminent and able perſon 
hath, being put by his Prince to command an 
infolent and rebellious Nation, and' firſt in- 
veſted by him with a full and ſufficient power 
to govern and reſtrain them, by which means 
he hath opportunity, not only to exerciſe his 
own vertue, but to gain high fayour from his 
Prince, and to be in the way of great advance- 
ment. No ſuch perſon would eſteem this to 
be hard dealing, but rather on the contrary 
to be much indulgence and advantage. Yet 
if ſuch a perſon ſhould be ſo far from repreſ- 
ſing the peoples inſolences, as that he encou- 
rageth and joyneth with them therein, it 1s 
evident that he expoſeth himſelf to the high- 
eſt puniſhment, and is the only cauſe of his 
own deſtru&ion : And even fo it is with the 
immortal Soul, being placed in command over 
the ſenſitive part. of. man. But in caſe this 
Hypotheſis ſtand firm otherwiſe , it will be 
faid that it hath no ground in Scripture, and 
that will be. altogether new, and therefore 
ought not to be received in matter of Religion. 
As tor the firſt, I take it to be very conſonant 
to Scripture, for at the firſt creation of Man, 
mentioned Gez. x. it is improbable that-God 
created him with leſs perfection than Brutes, 
whom theearth and water brought forth with- 
out any breathing of God upon them, yet 
they were indued with a ſenſitive Soul and its 
faculties, the affeQtions, and the breathing - 
Go 
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God into him, whereby he became a living 
Soul, mentioned in the ſecond Chapter, mutt 
be underſtood of the immortal Soul, as a di- 
ſtin&t addition in the way of perte&tion, and 
the living of his ſoul there mentioned, may 
be meant concerning a purer lite in the way 
of Piety. But the Text of Theſ. 5.23. And 
1 pray God your whole ſpirit, and ſoul, and 
body be preſerved blameleſs unto the coming of 
our Lord Feſus Chriſt, is that which I chiefly 
inſiſt upon, for it can hardly be underſtood in 
any other way than of the immortal Soul, 
the ſenſitive Soul, and the Body , and all 
three there ſpecified as the integral parts of 
man. True. it is, that moſt Interpreters un- 
derſtand by the Spirit, the X2e/oualz, or 
graces of the holy Spirit, which ſeemeth to me 
ſo improper, as it cannot be ſo intended, for 
thoſe graces are never blameable, and ſo it were 
a ſtrange Prayer that they may be found 
blameleſs. And this interpretation needs not 
to be wondred at, ſince the word T»dUuw, or 
Spirit, ſignifieth the rational and immortal 
Soul in divers other parts of the New Teſtament, 
as Rom. 8. 16. Gal. 6.18. with many more 
and certainly the Text of x Cor. 15. 50. that 
fleſh and blood cannot inherit the kingdome of 
God , and many others, where the fleſh 1s 
mentioned in the worſt ſenſe, are beſt inter- 
preted of diſorderly afte&tions unſubdued by 


the immortal Soul aſſiſted by the holy Spirit, 


for we know that Enoch and Elias come not 
| within 
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within the rule of excluſion; and as for the 
novelty of the opinion, I may fay, IT think, 
no man ever yet affirmed that the whole Scri- _ 
pture was fully underſtood by any man, or by 
any community of men whatſoever, and 
therefore there being ſo much room for new A 
interpretations , no opinion ſhould undergo | 
the cenſureof condemnation only becauſe .it is 
new. Thus much I have faid, to ſhew how 
I my ſelf am fatisfied in this point, and per- 
haps this and much more would not be fatiſ- 
factory to others, but howſoever, I have ex- 
onerated my felt, not being willing to ſup- 
preſs any truth, the knowledge whereof may 
be either ſerviceable to' God, or uſefull to 
other men. 
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A Diſcourſe ſometime intended as 


an addition to my. obſervations , and 
advices Oeconomical , afterwards 
printed. | 


18 


AVING treated of Oeconomy Aac- 

cording to the proper and genuine 
| ſignification of the word, I ſhall crave 
leave to ſpeak ſomewhat of it in a figurative 
way, as it is uſed wh 86 by Phyficians, but 
to doe it more extenſively,taking into conſider- 
ation the whole government of Man ( or Mi- 
crocoſm ) as well Soul as Body. . According 
to this Hypotheſis, the Body is to be under- 
ſtood as the Houſe, and P/yche (or the Soul) 
as abſolute Miſtriſs of it, which j ſuppoſe will 
not be improper, ſince the Body is called her 
Manſion, and the faculties of the Soul, and 
the organical parts of the Body, may be con- 
ceived and treated of as Servants. This Oe- 
conomy is either Animal, or Ratiorial. The 
firſt is common to men and to brutes, The 
ſecond only proper to men. The firſt is of 
ſo great imporfance, as the latter cannof be 


abuſe 


1 exerciſed without it, yet the uſe (or rather 
K 
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abuſe of reaſon) hath ſo much power over 
. the ſenſitive part, as becomes many times 
deſtruCtive to it, which would have been far 
otherwiſe with a beaſt, or brute. The body 
receiveth all life and motion from the Soul, 
ſo far as it muſt of neceſſity be diffolved by 
putrefaftion upon a divorce, yet its govern- 
ment as to nutrition, is according to a Law, 
ſo far from being given by the rational Soul, 
as the diCtates of it for the moſt part are ut- 
terly unknown ; yet is there ſtill a ſuperin- 
tendency in the Soul, which by the uſe of 
reaſon doth very much conduce to the preſer- 
vation or deſtruction of the Body, even in the 
way of nutrition. A learned Few:ſh writer, 


and ſome no leſs learned among us Chriſtians, 


have held, that the Soul of man in this life is 
a ſpirit only potentially, but ſhall be an attual 
o-n hereafter ; and this ſeemeth to be true, 
or it -is hard to conceive how an attual ſpi- 
rit can reſide in a body to govern it, without 
knowing the ſeveral ways and powers, where- 
by the ſaid body is preſerved, and doth ſubſiſt. 
Yet ſoit is with every one of us, and fo it 
may yery well be, if the Soul within us have 
no ſeparate being from the Body. But how- 
ſoever the truth 1s, I ſhall ſpeak in this paral- 
le], not only of the Soul and Body, but of 
their ſeveral parts and faculties, as things di- 
ſtinct one from another. Among the organi- 
cal parts corporeal, the Heart may juſtly chal- 
lenge the dignity of prime officer, being fr 
| tru 
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truſted with the' treaſure of life, whicliis the 
Blood. Thus is that part of the body which: 
firſt liveth, and retaineth-life the longeſt. Here 


the ſpirits are compoſed of the' pureſt and' 


moſt refined part of matter, and become: the 
Mercury or chief Emiſſary' of the Soul, The 
Heart like a good ſervant, doth not bury its 
talent, but keeps it in continual motion by 
circulation, by which means it receives-a cort- 
ſtant improvement. To the Heart there be- 
long ſeveral ſubordinates' in that buſineſs of 
the blood, as the Liver, the Gall, the Kid- 
neys, &t. who are always-employed in” pur: 
ging the metal from dyoſs, that it may be' 


\ more ſerviceable to life. In the next place' we 


may conſideri the Stomach as Kitchin, which 
like. the root: of Trees, draws and prepares 
nutriment for the whole, and: here we may do- 
well to imitate the moſt ingenious Poet Sper- 
cer, in diſpoſing 'of ſome-offiees, the Appetite 
being fit for that of Cater (or Achater) Con- 
coction for' that of Cook, and Digeſtion for' 
that of Clarke of the Kitchin, to ferve in the 
concoed food to ſeveral tables for uſe ; and we' 
may here note, that when more is brought in- 
to: the Kitchin, than the Cook: and the Clarke 
can ſufficiently' dreſs and diſpoſe of, it be- 
comes not only offenſive, - but dangerous to 
the' Family in point of health, beſides the 
wafte occaſioned otherwiſe. To this office, 
by a late but learned Innovator in Phyſick, 
the Spleen is made ſubſervienat by ſupplying 
K 2 acl 
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acid matterfor increaſe ofappetite;and toitalſo 
maybe -faid: to; belong; the Mouth; Teeth, 
aod/Fhroat.the firlt $w;0tor Maſtication prepa-- 
ratory; and: the: laſt;for:paſſage of, Food ; as alſo: 
livers-veſſels for nutrition though not imme- 
diately joyned | unto it, with ſeveral Canales 
leading ;to- places of evacuation, by which, as 
is, uſyal; in ordinary, dwelling, houſes, Nature: 


exonerates' her {clt; of ſupertluities, and theſe; 


are with; more decency conceived in mind; 
than expreſſed in words. In the:moſt exalted: 


part: of Microcoſm, which is the Head, is: 


ſituated; the Brain, - an appartment contein- 


ing -{everal chambers, 'or. rooms, where the. 


Soul.in | preſence'of her. principal officers in- 
telle&ya], receiveth information. by the five 
Senſes, and their Agents the animal- Spirits, of 
that-which, is done within the body or out of 
it, 4m matters of concernment to her, and 
there the reſolveth what is fit to. be put in ex- 
ecution.. Here by the ſaid-, inviſible agents 
the animal Spirits, . carried in their Vehicle the 
Nerves, ſhe conveyeth orders to the many 
parts and members' of. the body, ſupplying 
them aJlo by the ſame inſtruments with 
ſirength and vigour for performance of her 
commands. Thus much of the parts Orga- 
nical or corporeal, and now a word or two 
of the faculties intelleftual. The Will may 


be compared to the Lord high Conſtable of- 


England, an officer inveſted with power too 
yalit for a ſubjet of ſervant, and in that ref-. 
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t care muſt be taken, 'that he be well coun- 
ſelled, leſt he bring all to confuſion. The 
Intelle& or Underſtanding ſeemeth fit for the: 
office of :Magg/or domo, or Steward, as being 
indued with perfe&ion of reaſon and diſcourſe: 
worthy to.command all the reſt, and ſoit 


doth, not excluding the Will. it ſelf , which 


as. the moſt learned will have. it, always de-: : 
termineth according to the preſent diftates of . 
the: intellect. This faculty of the intelle& 
hath two others attendant upon: it, vzz.  the- 
memory, and imagination or fancy. The firſt 
keepeth a record” of things | paſt, by perufal 
of which, and help of the Reminiſcence, the 
Intelle&t, or Judgment, may the better con. 
dude what is to be done for the preſent or. 
future. . Fhe ſecond is poſleſt of a great 'per-- 
tection in ordering matters to the beſt advan- 
tage as to circumſtances, and fo becomes very- 
uſefull in moſt buſineſſes that are to be tranſ-+ 
acted, affording alſo a promptneſs to appre-* 
hend or conceive that which thall be- offered 
for conſideration. Here I think we may fit- 
Iy treat of the affections, for though they. be 
placed by Philoſophers in the Heart, as their 
Manſion, which belongeth wholly to the fen-. 
ſitive part, yet there muſt be a kind of ſpiri- 
tuality in then, becauſe they may choole, in-, 
corporeal things as their objett. The moſt 


| pertect (and therefore the moſt proper) ob- 
ject of Love is the Deity, and the moſt fir 


object of Hatred is Sin , and he that is the 
T7 Father 
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Father of it. So it may be ſaid of Hope 
Fear, and the reft. And were the affections 
and paſſions merely brutiſh, as the old Szozcks: 
taught, they would not be attributed to God, 
though in a figurative fenſe ; neither would 


our Saviour have applied himſelf to purge the- 


Temple with fo:much fervency, carrying'the 


reſemblance of anger. True'it is:that theirre- 
gularity of theſe, who are or ſhould be as; 


ſervants, cauſesthe greateſt diſorders and dif: 
turbances in the ſoul and body, but occaſion 


15s thereby given to ſhew prudence in the bri- 


dling of them, wherein conſiſteth the: great- 
eſt difterence- between man and man. Hi- 
therto we have fallen much ſhort of our buſi- 


neſs, not having touched upon the chief end 


of Man's Creation, viz. the ſerving of God 
in holineſs and righteouſneſs, which duty 
conſiſting of many particulars, was happily 
——_ by Moſes in the two Tables of the 

mmandments. For the -efteCting of this, 
it hath pleaſed God to indue the Soul with a 
faculty, which putteth her continually in 
mind of thoſe ſervices, and reprehends her 
upon omiſſion. This faculty is the Conſct- 
ence, which may ſhumber but never ſleepeth 
profoundly, and is armed with a power more 
than Papal, by which it ere&teth a tribunal 
within Pſyches own quarters, fummoning, ar- 
raigning, and many times condemning the 
Miſtriſs her ſelf within her own Family. 


There are troubles of mind þy exceſſes - 
| loſs 
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loſs and diſhonour, which make fo great im- 
preſſion with perſons covetous or ambitious, 
as by greif to bring them tothe period of their 
life; and I am perſwaded, that no man hath 
fo full a taſt of the torments of Hell upon 
earth, as he who is afflicted with horror of 
Conſcience, wherefore I ſhall make it the only 
precept in this kind of Oeconomy, to pre- 
ſerve the Conſcience from — and 
fo I conclude this briet diſcourſe. 
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, Sermon Preached at the Funeral of the Re- 

verend Mr. Thomas Gouge, November 4. 168 1. 
With an account of his Lit. upon, Luke 20. 37, 
38. Now that the dead are raiſed, even Moſes ſhewed 
at the buſh, when he calleth the Lord the God of Abra- 
ham, the God of Iſaac, and the God of Facob ;, For he 
35s not a God of the dead, but of the living : For all live 
tohim. 

The Neceſſity of Regeneration, in two Sermons to 
the Univerſity of Oxford. By Fohn Wallis D. D. 
Profeſſor of Geometry in that Univerſity, one of 
His Majeſty's Chaplains in Ordinary, ang. a .Mem- 
ber of the Royal Society. - 
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EDWARD Lord NORTH, 
BARON of KIRTLING, 
Arete 65 8. 


Inter bonos non obſoleſeit beneficiorum 
memoria. 


By Sr DUDLEY NORTH 
Lord NORTH. 


—_—_ 


Eldeſt Son. 


JINCE it hath pleaſed God ta 

\ ſet you in a condition, whereby 
g you are likely to. be entruſted, 
with the honour of your Houſe, 

and of all which is moſt precious be- 
longing to it, I have judged you the 
—_ to whom I might moſt fitly re- 
commend the enſuing diſcourſe, being 
an Hiſtorical Narration of the Life 
and Aflings of the Raiſer of your Fa- 
mily, Whatſoever you may find this 
ſmall Work to' be in \ it ſelf, yet 1 
know you will be carefull to preſerve 
it in being, in _ reſpet of its relation 
'2 to 


To my Eldeſt Son 
to the perſon who is the Subjef of it, 


and to whom we owe our eminency, 
if any we have. I doubt not but your 
own curioſity will exad, at: your hands 
the reading of it, and the fault will 
not. be great if you doe it more than 
once; for Beſides that which relateth 
to your Family, you ſhall "there © find 
ſome things concerning the Hiſtory of 
thoſe - times, which are not eaſie to be 
met with elſewhere; ; but the beſt aſe 
that you can make of your reading "is 

this, the taking of your Anceflour as*a 
precedent to direF the 'courſe of. your 
life hereafter, which cuftome was uſual 
with the old Romans, and : very much 
flirred up their Patricii'or young Nobles 
in the way of Vertue.- *Tou-are now in 
the prime of your age (as to the aflive 
part of it, )' and having the advantage 
of ſo mach time before you, it may pleaſe 
God ro give you much more liberty to 
diſpoſe of your ſelf and of your courfes, 
than 1 have hal. Doe then as this Pro- 
_— of 3 Jours did, Firffs gain abilities 
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To my Eldeſt Son. 


by fludy and obſervation in your youth, 
and afterwards employ thoſe abilities in 
the ſervice of God and your Country. 
As for your own perſon and private for- 
tunes, it will be imprudence not to ſeek 
their preſervation, and you may be in- 
ſirufted by this good Example, to endea- 
vour the advancement of them, as far 
as tt may be done without hindrance of 
a greater good; for ſuch an ambition 1s 
ſo far from being unlawfull, as it gives 
wings (or rather being) to many deſigns 
tending to publick benefit. For me, it 
will be my part to aſſiſt you by my pray- 
ers, and otherwiſe according to my abi- 
lity; and for ſuch aſſiſtances, you ſhall 


be ſure to receive them at the hands of 


Your moſt truly 


affectionate Father. 


(1) 
SOME. 


NOTES 


Concerning the 
OF: 


EDWARD Lox NORTH, 
BARON of XIRT LING. 


UCH was the piety of the ancient hea- 

I then Romans towards their deceaſed Pa- 
rents, as it became- uſual to ſacrifice to 

the Gods for them: Nay at laſt it grew to that 
height, as many of the Romax Emperours 
| thought not their duty ſufficiently pertormed, 
onks they ranked their Parents in the num- 
- ber of their Gods, and fo turned that which 
formerly had been received as commendable, 
into a very high Impiety. Among the ancient 
Chriſtians (and very near the times of pri- 
mitive Purity ) the former was ſo far reviyed, 
as it became.a note of Piety to pray for their 
parents departed ; and the cuſtom was ſo ge» 
nerally applauded, as it grew to extend it 
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(2) 
ſelf to Benefa&tours as well as to Parents ; 
and in this the Clergy men, as being conceived 
to pray more effectually than. others , found 
ſogfeat an advantage, as they hdve thought fit 
to give it continuance even unto this day in the 
Romiſh Church. : But the uſe of Prayer 1n that 
kind is now juſtly exploded by our reformed 
Divines as an &rapr, and I ſhgll leave the can- 
futation of it to' them, as a Fhing moſt pro- 
per to their profeſſion; yet-thus much may 
be delivered as a certainty , that a reverend 
affection to Parents and Benefattours, which 
was.the ground. of that cuſtom, is -not- only 
Tawfull but praiſeworthy : And fo natural its 
to me, as where I conceive my. felt to: haye 
received a great benefit from one who hath 
finiſhed his courſe in this life, it conſtantly 
poſſeſſeth my thoughts, that —_— I i 
| be done by way of gratitude - towards. 
And thus it was with me in relation to-#- 
ward Lord North, the common Parent .and 
raiſer of our Family, till” my peruſal of the 
--old and almoſt worn-out Papers remaining at 
| #irtling , gave” me- a ground-work to leave 
- ſomething behind me, which might preſerve 
+ the memory of a perſon of fo -much Vertue 
and Eminency. Yet ſome things have occurred 
"to my thoughts by way of diſconragement, 
t9 divert me" from ſuch a purpoſe. As firſt 
this; That ſince he'was Proprie Fortune Fa- 
ber, 'and 'raiſed* himſelf upon a ſmall bafis, 
-- wanting the advantage of a high and noble 
Bo 4 extraction, 
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extraction, it 'would become a derogation to 
us of his Poſterity to mention his beginnings. 
In this I quickly fatisfied my felt, for my in- 
tention relateth only to a perſon whoſe aſler- 
tion was, That they «were only truly noble 
whoſe: own- Vertue rendred them ſo; and 
theſe memorials are not deſigned for publick 
ufe,' but only 'to remain with us his Progeny, 
who from the conſideration of his advance- 
ment may take- occaſion to praiſe God the 
more highly, for the great induſtry afid pro- 
{perity- of -our | Anceſtor.” And yet we may 
juſtly affirm / thus much concerning his Det- 
cent, that he derived it froma family of ancient 
Gentry,” though perhaps-not ſo remarkable for 
greatneſs of -Eſtate as many others ; nor ſhall 
we bluſh to hear that even that moderate Juſtre 
of his was ſomewhat abated by his Father's ap- 
phcation of himſelf to become a Citizen of 
London, tor. that courſe of life in our later 
times, is grown uſual in very conſiderable 
families with younger ' Brothers (in which 
rank his Father was) in ſo much as many of 
them by that means have ſo outſtript the 
'chief branch of their houſe, as now to be en- 


'rowled” with the greater Nobility , afid to 
-wear Coronets.. Another diſſwaſive was this, 


That as we have no light at all in that which 
he did during his youth; ſo not in very many 
particulars: after the time of» his atvity, The 


:tormer part of this argument mult not -pre- 


vail with any man,'who hath but ſo mueh 
Chriſtianity 


(4). 
Chriſtianity as to eſteem the Evangelical Hi- 
ſtory, and the latter part being but a proof of 
his modeſty, rendring it probable he concei- 
ved it a degree of vanity to leave any record 
of his aftions in writing, whereby he might 
have ſeemed to covet tame with after Ages, 
it became rather an incentive than a weak- 
ning to me in my deſire to continue the re- - 
membrance of that which either appeareth, 
or may be recovered concerning him ; and I 
doubt not but I ſhall deliver that which is ſuf- 
ficient to ſatisfie any indifferent Reader, con- 
cerning the great worth of the perſon whoſe 
C r I undertake. 

To make therefore an entry upon the Re- 
tion, Edward Lord North was the Son (and 
| for ought we know, the only Son) of Roger 
North, and of Chriſtian Warcop his Wife; def- 
cended of a good Family of Gentry in Tork- 
ſhire, of that name; and he was born about 
the year of our Lord 1496, as near as we can 
conjecture, and during the reign of King 
Henry the 7th. This Roger was of the Family 
of the Norths of Walkeringam 1n the 
of Nottingham , which Norths had preſerved 
a ſmall Fortune in that County and place for 
many Generations, without any conſiderable 
encreaſe or diminution, living always in the 
quality of private Gentlemen, untill the days 
of the ſaid Edward Lord North; and many 
years aſter, till the chief of that Race, by a 
Shreivalty caſt upon him, with many m_—_ 

L. able 
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able fuits in Law, and by the prodigality of 
his eldeſt Son, who unhappily had taken upon 
him the honour of Knighthood, was enforced 
to with ſo much Land, as it cauſed his 
Heirs to. fall out with the Manſion houſe, and 
fell it tothe Perpozmts, who at this time are ow- 
ners'of it. 'The affe&tion of Edward Lord 
North to his Kindred of Walkerivgam, was 
always very great , and fo was lus care of 
in their prime concernments, and efpe- ' 
cially of Edward North their Chief in that age; 
for in ſettling the greateſt part of his eſtate by 
way of Entail, he preferred this Edward and 
his Poſterity, - before the Houſe of Worcefter, 
and all other Deſcendents of his own Daugh- 
ters, whoſe ue was ſufficiently numerous. 

\- This Roger, as hath been intimated, being 
a Citizen of Londox, never attained to any 
eminency of Eſtate, yet was he not ſo ſtraitned 
in his fortune, but that he could and did afford 
to his Son a coſtly way of — training 
him up at the Inns of Court in the ſtudy of the 
Law. Like a good and wiſe Parent, diſfcern- 
ing in his Child a capacity too large to exer- 

ie it ſelf in his own narrow courſe of Mer- 
cery, he found out for him (though not with- 
out ſome inconvenience to himſelt) a way of 
reater extent and attivity, which it pleaſed 
od very highly to bleſs, as ſhall appear in the 
ſequel o this narration. From the [ane that is 
known of what he did in the prime of his years, 
we may conclude, and not unfitly, that being 
| | ke? 
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of an-induſtrious nature he ſpent his time'at 
firſt about the laying of a foundation in the 
way of his profeſſion by Study, and that af- 
terwards having gained abilities ; he ſought 
to render himſelf and his parts known, by ap- 
plying himſelf to a fair and moderate ;practice 
of the Law in a plauſible way; in which he 
made ſo fair a progreſs, as it appears, that he 
- came to be of Council for the City. of 'Loxdon, 
and had a yearly Fee for that ſervice, though 
it be not known at what time of his age he 
came to be ſo. | ENTS 
The. firſt publick employment. of his that 
we have evidence for,. 1s this, his having the 
Clerkſhip of Parliament by grant from King 
Henry the 8th. in the year 1530) WWch it 
ſeems in thoſe days was an office .of . much 
more: reſpect than-now it is, for he. liad it firſt 
by - Patent jointly with Sir Bryan Tuke, and. 
then wholly to himſelf, and it was afterwards 
enjoyed by Sir William Pagett, then Secretary 
of State; and ſo it came to Sir John Maſon; 
and others: But had the place been of megner 
condition, he had- wiſedom ſufficient to in- 
ſtru& him, that it is better for thoſe who have 
their fortunes to make, to play at ſmall game, 
than to fit out. About this time, as by all 
other fair ways, ſo in that of Marriage he 
ſought his advancement, and efpouſed himſelf 
to- his - firſt Wife, who. being a Widow and 
having had two Husbands, brought him ſuch 
an- increaſe, as not-long after, he ye 
| Us 
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his Manor of X:r:/ing. This was about-the 
33d. year'of his age, which ſheweth thar' he 
was not haſty in parting with his liberty, for 
he well knew the want of that to be one of 
the chiet remo#as to young men, as to their 
applications in the way of preferment other: 
wiſe, and therefore when he came to ſell him- 
ſelf, he ſuffered not his affe&ions to over-rule 
his judgment, but made fuch a choice, as to 
be ſure'in ſome meaſure, that the advantages 
of his Wites eſtate ſhould not be overballanced 
by any natural indifpoſitions or 1]l diſpoſitions 
adhering to, or inherent in her perfon. - And 
not many years after this, his Sun began to 
aſcend -very faſt towards its Zenith, tor-the 
King having taken a reſolution to ſhake off 
the Papal yoke, he drew to his ſervice from 
all parts, 'the moſt able and active {pirits, and 
among others this worthy perſon, 1o as in the 
year 1536, he became one of the King's Ser- 
geants at Law, for ſo we find him ſtyled by the 
King himfelf in a grant then made to him, 
And now the diſſolution of Monaſteries being 
enacted by Parliament, and the Court of!Aug: 
mentations being erected tor the ordering of 
that new acceſſion to the Crown, :it pleaſed 
the King about the year 1540, to conter'upon 
him the office of Treaſurerſhip of that Court, 
which he enjoyed about four years, and during 
that time, in the year '1 542, .by the name of 
Sir Edward North ( tor he had received the ho- 
nour of Knighthood:) he was High Sheriff - 
_—y tie 
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the Counties of Cambridge and Huntingdon, 
and alſoelected tc {:rve in Parliament as Knight 
of the Shire for Cambridge-ſhire, which two 
employments did rarely concur in one and the 
- ame perſon. And afterwards in the year 19544, 
he firſt became Chancellour of the Augmenta- 
tions joyntly with Sir Richard Rich, after. 
wards Lord Rich, and Chancellour of England ; 
and within a few months following, ſole Chan- 
cellour of that Court, by reſignation of the ſaid 
Sir Richard Rich unto him, and fo he enjoy- 
_ ed that great office alone about four years; in 
which time ( as we ſuppoſe) he might well 
have raiſed his fortunes Jouble to the propor- 
tion he left to his Family, if he had not been a 
rſon of very great integrity. But though 
is particular ations in the managing of that 
great truſt were ſincere, and ſo not much ob» 
noxious to detraCtion,yet hisaCting in an affair 
ſo highly offenſive to the Roman Catholick 
party, expoſed him to the cenſure of ſome of 
his own poſterity of that profeſſion; for _ 
ſome declinations in the houſe which he 
raiſed, they have not forborn to impute the 
diminutions to that only cauſe, as a crime that 
had been the deſtruction of many Families fo 
raiſed, and would be the Cataſtrophe of his. 
I conceive this to favour too much of teme- 
rity, if it be not injurious, but I intend not to 
undertake the vindication of this and other 
States, in their power of ſetting out at. the 
firſt (or giving continuance to) a fit propor- 
tion 
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tion for the maintenance of thoſe, either ſingle 

perſons or Fraternities, which are ſet apart tor 
external ſervice in the way of Religion, which 
power was not a thing altogether new in thoſe 
times, as may appear by the Statute of More- 
mayne , whereby dedications in the way of 
Piety were much prevented; and why may 
not a State finding the exceſs very prejudicial 
to the whole Nation (who may challenge a 
higher charity than any part whatſoever) as 
well anihilate ſuch gifts already made as pre- 
vent them? for ication ſeemeth to conſiſt 
rather in the declared intention of the giver, 
than in the approbation of Governours, either 
Eccleſiaſtical or Temporal. Neither ſhall [ 
define how little ſubjects are blamable for exe- 
cuting the decrees of their ſupreme Magiſtra- 
cy, though unjuſt or ſeeming irreligious, al- 
beit it were an obſtru&tion ſcarcely recovera- 
ble in a State, if ſubordinate Miniſters ſhould 
be obliged to diſpute the reCtitude or obliquity 
of —_——_ But certainly it can be no 
other than a high preſumption, to apply the 
| ents of Almighty with too much 
ſtriftneſs to, ſuch and ſuch a particular cauſe, 
for as the judgments are evident and expoſed 
to the view ot all, ſo their grounds lie con- 
cealed in the clouds and darkneſs which are 
_faid to encompaſs the Deity ; and many times 
thoſe who are: cruſhed under a puniſhment, 
.do no more exceed their tellows in guiltineſs, 
than they in the Goſpel on whom the Tower 
.of $iloah fell. | But 
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But to leave this digreſſion,Sir Edward North 
now ſtood ſo high in the favour of his Prince, 
as he put him into the roll of Privy-Counſel- 
Jours, and made'frequent grants of Land as 2 
teſtimony of his favour, and of the good ac- 
ceptance of the ſervices done by him. Theſe 
were great encouragements, and could not but 
carry with them as great a fatisfa&tion to the 
receiver, but it was ſo uſual with this King to 
throw down thoſe whom he had raiſed, as it 
made his great ones Stare _—_— in cervello, 
(as the /ralians term it) or to be watchfull,car- 
rying ſtill in their minds the inſtability of the 
ground whereon they ſtood. And to give ſome 
taſt how dangerous a Maſter he ſerved, and 
how apprehenſive he was of a change in the 
way of diſpleaſure, I ſhall here inſert a rela- 
tion which came to me, though. not immedi- 
ately, from one who being himſfelt an Atten- 
dant in his Bed-chamber, then when the mat- 
ter paſſed, was an eye and ear Witneſs of it, 
and this it is. That once early: in the morn- 
ing there came from the King to Charterhouſe, 
then the Manſion houſe of Sir Edward North, 
a Meſſenger known to be no friepd of his, 'to 
command his immediate repair to Court, which 
metiage was. allo delivered with ſome harſh- 
neſs. This was ſo'terrible in the. ſuddainneſs 
and other circumſtances, as he obſerved his 
Maſter to tremble at the delivery of it, who 
yet finding it dangerous to uſe the leaſt delay, 
haſted thither, and was admitted ſpeedily ” 
Te 
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che King's preſence with this his Servant attend- 
ing on him. The King was then walking, and 
continued doing ſowith great carneſtnets, and 
ever now and then caſt an angry eye upon 
him, which was receivedwith a very ſtil] and 
ſober carriage. At laſt the King brake out into 
theſe words, We are informed that you have 
cheated us of certain Lands in Middleſex, 
whereunto having received no other than a 
plain and humble negation, after ſome little 
ſpace he replyed, How was it then, did We 
give thoſe Lands to you? whereunto Sir Z4d- 
ward anſwered, yes, Sir, Your Majelty was 
pleaſed fo to doe. Whereupon having pauſed 
a little, the King put on a milder countenance, 
and called him to a Cupboard, conferring pri- 
vately with him a long time ; whereby, faid 
this Servant, I faw that the King could not 
ſpare my Maſter's ſervice as yet ; but whether 
or no the cauſe lay in the King's occaſions, or 
in the other's humble behaviour and anſwers, 
it muſt be left to judgment, for as Solomon 
faith, 4 ſoft anſwer turneth away wrath. | 
But to purſue the Series of our diſcourſe, 
King Henry after a long and ſtrange proſpe- 
rity in all his undertakings, which were ex- 
traordinary and full of hazard, came to breath 
his laſt in the year of Grace 1546, and as a 
full and final teſtimony of his confidence itn 
the integrity of Sir Edward North, he contti- 
tuted him one of his Executors, leaving unto 
divers others of his Counci], perſons ot more 
en.nent 
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eminent condition, the title of Overſeers of 
his Teſtament, a chara&er of higher honour, 
but of leſt truſt. And ſeeing that this King 
was ſo great a benefaCtour to the perſon who 
1s the occaſion of this traftate, I ſhall adyen- 
ture to borrow ſo much time of the Reader, 
as to fay thus much more of him. I know that 
many things are laid to his charge, as that he 
was burthenſom to his Subje&s and yet a wa- 
ſter, That he was Sanguinary and Voluptuous 
almoſt to the height. AsTI will not go about 
to abſolve him concerning theſe, ſo I ſhall 
leave it to others who may conceive them- 
ſelves more proper for it, to ſet him out in 
ſuch colours, but thus much I ſhall take upon 
me to fay on his behalf, That he was endued 
with very great and royal abilities, and that 
of all the governours of our Nation he is 
the only Prince meriting to be ſtyled Arbiter 
of the moſt important affairs of Chriſtendom, 
(or the Ballancer as Gaicchiardin calls him) 
and this he did by aſſiſtance conſtantly, but 
variouſly given in the Wars between Char/es 
the 5th. Emperour of Germany, and Francis 
the firſt of France, ſtill ſupporting the weaker 
and oppoſing the ſtronger, by which means 
he kept thoſe Princes ſtill in play one againſt 
the other, and fo eſtabliſhed his own ſecurity, 
and in that reſpe& was very fitly honoured 
with this Motto, Cuz adhereo preeſt. And I 
think that the bittereſt of his enemies muſt give 


him this teſtimony, That he was no leſs boun- 
tifull 
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tifull in his Rewards, than ſevere in his Puniſh- 
ments, that he maintained the honour of the 
Nation with Foreign Princes in point of pow- 
| er, and that he carried on the worſt of his 
ations relating to the publick, with a con- 
currence of his Parliaments, which howſo- 
ever his heart was diſpoſed, yet ſheweth a ve- 
ry great dexterity of Brain. But that which 
' leaveth him the greateſt glory is this, That 
he laid the ground-work of a_Reformation iri 
the Church of England, which afterwards 
grew to that perfeCtion, as juſtly to be deemed 
by judicious perſons, the belt tempered of 
any in the Chriſtian World. - © OLE ag 
And now upon his death the Scene is whol- 
ly changed, for in ſtead of an aCtive King, 
who for the moſt part governed his own at. 
fairs, the Crown 1s fallen to a Prince, who 
by reaſon of his Nonage being not able to go- 
vern himſelf, and much .leſs two ſo potent 
Nations, falleth under the tuition of his Ser- 
vants, whoſe nature is ſuch, as they ſeldom 
fail to be guided by their own ambition ra- 
ther than the improvement of their Maſter's 
intereſts. And this renders the providence of 
God the more conſpicuous, for in this King's 
days the Reformation of the Church was ex 
alted almoſt to the height, and in a way of 
more Purity than betore , for King ZZexry 
ſeemed rather to ſeek the abolition of Papal 
authority, which ſo far reſtrained his Regal 
power, than any other change 1n - the  Arci- 
Z ' .cles 
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cles of the then received Faith ; but during 


the reign of King Edward, there was an aim 
at the eſtabliſhment of Truth, even in ſuch 
points of belief as had ſmall relation to that 
competition for power. But to return to our 
buſineſs, the perſon whoſe Life we endeavour 
to deſcribe, ſoon found a difference between 
his old Maſter King Henry, who already had 
gratified moſt of thoſe which had ſhewed 
themſelves active in his ſervice, and the Duke 
of Somerſet newly made ProteQtor of the King's 
perſon; for this man, that he may advance 
to places of honour and power thoſe perſons 
who have their dependance upon him, muſt 
either find or force a way for the effe&ting of 
it, with them who are in poſſeſſion of thoſe 
dignities. And King Edward had not reigned 
two. years, before Richard Sackvill Eſq; had 
the Chancellourſhip of the Augmentations in 
his eye, and with all ſo great an intereſt in 
the Protector, as to engage him ſtrongly in 
the purſuit. For the Proteftor ſoon cauſed 
the buſineſs to be propoſed to the perſon 
whom it chiefly concerned, and he finding 
himſelf too weak to wreſtle with a man that 
- did little leſs than govern the whole Kingdom 
in thoſe days, thought fit ſo tar to give way, as 
to bring the matter to a treaty, wherein he 
carried himſelf fo like his arts Maſter, (though 
the ProteCtor in perſon was witneſs to moſt 
of it,) as he parted with the place npon terms 
very conſiderable for honour, ſecurity, and 

| profit, 
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profit ; and yet ordered the buſineſs in ſuch a 
manner, as the Prote&or could not but take 
himſelf to be obliged in it, as may appear by 
the articles of agreement between Sackv:i// 
and him, and by other writings under Seal 
belonging to that buſineſs, where the expreſ. 
ſions ſeem to lay all the weight upon the Lord 
Prote&tor, who is therein ſtyled Mr. Sackvi/”s 
good, Lord. Thus by his wiſedom, he not 
only prevented a miſchief which might have 
befallen him in the oppoſition, and preſerved 
himſelf in the dignity of a Privy Counſellor, 
but gained a freſh intereſt in the Duke of So- 
we, that might have made him great re- 
turns ; Burt it pleaſed God to diſpoſe of matters 
otherwiſe, for the ProteCtor ſoon loſt not only 
his power but his life, being ſupplanted by the 
ſubtile pra&ices of Fohn atterwards Duke of 
Northumberland, who though he aſſumed not 
the other's title of ProteCtor, yet bare no leſs 


ſway in the government, and demeaned him- 


ſelf with much greater infolence than Somer- 
ſet. About this time Sir Edward North, find- 
ws way made upon him concerning his great 
office; thought good to ſtrengthen himſelf by 
alliance, matching his eldeſt Son with the La- 
dy Winifride Daughter to Richard Lord Rich, 
then Lord Chancellor of Exgland, and Widow 
to Henry. Dudley eldeſt Son to the ſaid Duke 
of Northumberland; but neither that alliance, 
nor any of his other dependencies, gave him 
encouragement to ſeek farther advancement 
| b 3 during 
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during the reign of King Edward, fo as then 
he endeavoured ( as it ſeems). only to make 
good his former ſtation, waiting for better 
opportunity. 20 

In the mean time, as appears by an account 
of his houſhold expences, he ſhewed himſelf 
worthy of greater honour, by living in a wa 
of more eminency than hath been uſual wit 
perſons of his condition in thofe and the fol- 
lowing times; and then alſo his wiſedom 
prompted him to have an eye to the Princeſs 
Mary next in ſucceſſion to the Crown, for he 
forgot not to put. her in mind of him by 'pre- 
ſents. This fad been worthy of commenda- 
tion, if he had done it only as a teſtimony of 
gratitude to her Father, but he may well be 
thought to have carried on a farther deſign 
in it, for we, find not any ſuch thing done.in 
relation to the Princeſs Elizabeth the other | 
Siſter; and whether or no he did then diſcern 
ſome declination- in the health of King Ed- 
ward, who is ſaid to have died of a Conſump- 
tion, it is not eaſie to unfold. Yet ſuch was- 
the iniquity of thoſe times, as his great fore- 
ſight could not prevent his being involved, 
together with the reſt of the Privy-Council, 
all the great officers, and moſt of the eminent 
perſons in and near the Court and City of 
London, in a danger (even by way of oppo- 
ſition to the ſaid Princeſs Mary ) which in pro- 
bability would have ſwallowed up any ſmall 
number of them, if they had been ſevered. 
Ds For 
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For the Duke of Northumberland, foreſeei 
the certainty of the King's death, had G 
wrought upon his tender age and weakneſs, 
as to make him ( as far as in him lay) to diſ- 
inherit both his Siſters, and to eſtabliſh the 
Succeflion. in the Lady Fare Grey, his near 
kinſwoman then joined in Matrimony to the 
Lord G«ilford. Dudley, one of the Duke's Sons. 
This was done by Teſtament, and becauſe 
there was an Act of, Parliament to the contra- 
ry, the Duke thought it not. of ſufficient vali- 

ity, without the concurrence and confirmation 
of all thoſe who were then in power; where- 
fore he cauſed a Subſcription to be tendered to 


. every one of them, and ſo apprehenſive were 


they of his diſpleaſure with the conſequences 
of it, as there is no refuſal recorded but that of 
Sergeant Zales one of the puney Judges, tor it 
ſeems that all the reſt ſubſcribed. This action 
of his may ſeem to queſtion both the Integri- 
ty and wiſedom of our Progenitor, and to vin- 
dicate him in it will requirea digrefſion of ſome 
length. To plead infirmity as a defence, is not 
worthy of a perſon ſo eminent for wiſedom, 
though Metus quz poteſt cadere invirum fortem, 


. doth very much excuſe; and though it may 


very well become a Stateſman to prevent a 
preſent danger with the hazard of a much grea- 
ter in the future, for as the /ralians ſay Chi ha 
tempo ha vita, He who hath time hath lite ; 
which conſideration made the (cn chiet Ju- 
ſtice of the King's Bench upon this very occa- 

b 4 ſion 
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ſion, when his Brother of the Common Pleas 
told him that they might both of them be 
hanged twenty years after, if they ſhould ſub- 
' ſcribe the Teſtament, to return this Anſwer, 
That it was moſt true, but yet as true, that if 
they ſubſcribed it not, the Duke of Northum- 
berland might chance to hang them preſently. 
But in my opinion it is not much to be doubt- 
| ed but Sir Edward North had for his ſecurity 
a better reſerve, which is this, a knowing 
that the Princeſs Mary had received aſſurarices 
from him, to be faithfull to her and to her in- 
tereſts in the way of allegiance, next to her 
Brother's perſon and Poſterity, if any ſhould 
be; which made her notwithſtanding this 
Subſcription, not only to continue him in his 
former dignity, but to advance him a degree 
higher in the very firſt year of her reign. 
And this courſe of his, to hold himſelf in 
power with an intention to ſerve his lawfull 
Sovereign who knew that intention, could not 
but be very ſerviceable to her, and being ſo, 
how could it give any great offence in a thing 
ſo generally | ae And as for his own con- 
cernments, it cannot well be doubted but 
they would prompt him to his then compli- 
ance, ſelf preſervation at that very time be- 
ing conceived neceſſary by ſo many perſons 
of known wiſedom ; for though not impoſl1- 
ble (as in nature where A privatione ad ha- 
bitum non Adtur regreſſus,) yet it is very difh- 
cult, for perſons once outed to obtain a refl- 

| tution 
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tution of Dignities and Poſſeſſions ; and ſome- 
times it cannot be had at all, even by thoſe 
who ſeem to be very much advantaged with 
the preſent Governours, as may appear in the 


\ Poſterity of the Duke of Norfolk, and of the 


Lord Dacre of the North, whoſe Predeceſſours 
ſuffered for correſpondence with Mary Queen 
of Scots, and yet when the Son and Grand- 
ſon of the ſame Queen came to wear the 
Crown ſucceſſively, they - could not recover 
their former rights. For ingenuity or open 
ſincerity, it is a moſt Chriſtian vertue, yet 
fince the wiſedom of the Serpent is an allow- 
ed companion to the innocency of the Dove, 
that vertue cannot be ſo ſtriftly required in a 
Stateſman, as in other perſons, for elſe it had 
been a very horrid thing in David, a man ac- 
cording to God's own heart, to ſuborn his 


| friend Z7uſhaz to profeſs himſelf a Servant to 


his Son AZſalom, with an intention to ſup-_ 


plant him and to ſubvert his Counſels, for that 


ation of David's isnot at all diſapproved of in 
Scripture as others were. But to return to our 
buſineſs, In the year of our Lord 1553, Kin 

Edward came to the period of his life hd 
reign, which though glorious for a great pro- 
greſs in the Churches reformation, yet other- 
wiſe was but turbulent, by reaſon of a pre- 
ſuming upon the King's minority, both by the 
Commons who in ſeveral parts of the King- 
dome aroſe in Rebellion, and did it ſo dan- 


gerouſly, as the. State thought good to ule - 
; Fore 
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Foreigners in the ſuppreſſion of them, a thing 
very unuſual in this Nation, and by the grea- 
ter Nobles who divided themſelves into FaQti- 
ons, which ſome of them neareſt in relation 
to the King himſelf, paid for, with the loſs of 
their Heads even in his days, and others upon 
grounds then laid very ſhortly after. Upon 
King Edward's death, this Kingdom fell trom 
a condition of inſtability which it had often 
felt during the nonage of its Princes, to an 
eſtate which was then altogether unexperien- 
ced by us, to wit, the government of a 
Queen regnant, a thing which the French 
Nation proteſſeth utterly to abhor, and is cal- 
led 'by them Tomber en quinouiille, or to fall 
under the Diſtaff. It is true, that this Crown 
had frequently paſſed to the Progeny of our 
Sovereigns Daughters, but before this time. it 
was never ſet (much leſs ſettled) upon the 
head of any Woman. This might have raiſed 
great ſtorms, but it pleaſed the Divine Provi- 
dence ſo to diſpoſe of things by way of pre- 
paration, as the Pill was ſwallowed down 
with great quietneſs ; for firſt there was not 

then in being with us any male Prince of the 
bloud, as Philip de YValois had been in France, 

who there aſſumed the Crown to the diſheri- 

ſon of our Edward the Third ; then this Na- 

tion had given its conſent in Parliament to an 

Entail of the Crown upon Mary and Eliza- 

beth Daughters to King Henry. And laſt of 
all-the Duke of Northumberland's ambition 
not 
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fot being able to make way otherwiſe, had 
endeavoured to fix the Crown upon another 
Lady of Royal bloud, his Daughter in Law, 
fo as by reaſon of this competition all the 
active ſpirits of the Nation, having no other 
adherence, became quickly engaged with one 
of the Competitreſſes, and fo the other no- 
velty was wholly put out of thought. The 
affection of this People was then ſo great to 
a right Succeſſion in the race of their Princes, 
as notwithſtanding hazard of the Churches 
late reformation (which a great part of the 
Nation had then ſet their hearts upon ) and 
the intereſt of the moſt eminent perſons be- 
come poſſefſours of Church-lands by way of 
exchang® and otherwiſe, yet the Duke of 
Northumberland foon found the weakneſs of his 
deſigns which he thought ſo ſtrongly laid , 
and being forſaken by his party, became an 
aſſiſtant in the proclaiming of Queen Mary ; 
but it was too late to prevent the loſs of hi 
Head, which had ſhewed it ſelf fo dange- 
rous. | 
Thus Queen Mary, having her Sovereignty 
ncealy Ikea , began her Reign, 
and being deſirous to give ſome teſtimony of 
a gracious diſpoſition, ſhe gave free pardon 
toall faving the Duke of Northumberland, the 
Lady Fane, and ſome few others. The Lords 
of the Council, who had ſubſcribed againſt 
her, and for ſome time had ſeemed to att in 
the fame way, were included in the _— 
an 
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and ſome of them continued 1n that great hos 
nour and truſt; which may feem ſtrange, 
conſidering that, the deſigns of Queen Mary 
were ſo diametAlly oppolite to thoſe of King 
Edward in point of Religion, but the ſame 
oppoſition was between the Eccleſiaſtical po- 
licy and religion of Queen = and Queen 
Elizabeth, yet many of the old: Counſellours 
were alſo held on by the latter ; and it ſeems 
fit (if not neceſſary ) that it ſhould be fo, for 
great changes in a State cannot be wrought ſud- 
denly without great danger, and the doing 
of it. maturely and judiciouſly, requireth not 
only an exact knowledge of matters former- 
ly tranſacted, but alſo of their grounds and 
cauſes... | | * 

Of the Counſellours retained, Sir Edward 
North eaſily obtained to be one, and not only 
ſo, but in the firſt year of this, Queens reign, 
 hereceived anencreaſe of Dignity, being calſed 
to ſit in Parliament as a Baron, which is a cha- 
rater of the Queens favour not then extend- 
ed to any other of the old Counſellours, though 
many of them held themſelves in favour with 
her even to the time of her death. And this 
ſheweth that ſhe intended a ſpecial reward to 
him, and preſuppoſeth a merit contratted by 
the. performance of ſome former ſervice of 
eminence. It coſt her nothing , yet was it 
of 'very high value, for the dignity. of Peer- 
age was rarely conferred upon any but perſons 
ot great worth and merit during the Tears A 

| theſe 
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theſe two Siſters, though under the ſucceed- 
ing Princes it became not only more common 
but a kind of merchandize for the benefit of 
Courtiers. And now it appears how feafon- 
ably he parted with his office of Chancellour 
of the Augmentations, for he did it upon va- 
luable conſideration , whereas his ſucceſſour 
Sir Richard Sackuvill, who held himſelf in 
grace all Queen Mary's days, yet loſt it with- 
out any recompence at all. 

One of the moſt remarkable occurrents du- 
ring this Queens Reign, was her marriage with 
King Phzlipthe Second of Spain,and confidering 
that Edward Lord North is by our Hiſtorians + 
ſpecified in the catalogue of thoſe Lords who 
were employed in his reception , and there- 
fore likely as a Counſzllour to have concur- 
red' all the way in the negotiating of that 
affair, perhaps it may not be thought - impro- 
per to touch ſomewhat upon it. It mighr 
well be apprehended as a great danger to this 
People , for their Queen to match with a 
more potent Prince of another Nation, in 
reſpe& that this Kingdom might by ſuch 
means become a Province, being deprived of 
the preſence of their Sovereign : But the 
tranſactours well knew, that this great King . 
( whoſe vertues were ſo many, as they can- 
not find ſufficient room in this ſmall Treatiſe) 
was before his marriage here provided of a 
Son, to inherit his great Kingdom in caſe 
there had been iſſue by Queen Mary, —_ 

iſſue 
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iſſue nevertheleſs of hers ſhould have enjoyed 
the Burgundian Provinces, a great acceſſion to 
his Crown, and free from” the inconvenience 
before mentioned. And all other particulars 
were ſo well provided for in that buſineſs, as 
there appeared little intermixture of the Na- 
tions in the government during the Queens 
life, and no inconvenience at all upon her 
death. For Edward Lord North, he continued 
in good favour all the time of Philip and Mary, 
for he held his Counſellourſhip and was power: 
full with the Queen to obtain grace for others, 
as may appear by the reſtitution in bloud of a 
. perſon very highly deſcended and wrought by 
his mediation, which alſo could not but be a 
matter of good profit to him. And now this 
Queens reign not affording more matter rela- 
ting to the ſubje& of this diſcourſe, I muſt 
not leave untouched a reflexion indiſcreetly 
caſt upon this noble perſon by Mr. Fox in 
his Atts and Monuments, which is this. He 
faith, that he himſelf ſpake with a Woman 
who told him, that near the expeCted time of 
Queen Mary's delivery ( for ſhe conceived her 
felt to be with Child, and the whole King- 
dom was poſſeſled with ſuch an expeCtation ) 
the Lord North and another Lord came to 
her, and would have prevailed with her to 
part with a child of hers newly born, but 
that the utterly refuſed it ; and this Mr. Fox 
_ conceiveth to have been deſired as a ſuppoſi- 


titious Child for the Queen, The Ghia, : | 
e 
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ſelf. is ſo unprobable , either to have been 
truly ſuch, or to have been carried on by a. 
perſon of ſo much honour and wiſedom, as it 
needeth little anſwer, for the Queen her ſelf 
was too vertuous ( and religious in her way) 
to admit of ſuch a thought; Neither if. there 
had been ſuch an intention, could it poſlibly 
have been concealed, being the concernment 
of ſo great Princes and Nations. And quelſti- 
onleſs the ſucceeding Queen would never have 
caſt the leaſt honour, or placed aay truſt up- 
on this Lord or his Son Roger Lord North, 
( whom ſhe made a Privy«Counſellour and 
near officer about her) if ſhe had given the 
leaſt credit to that Calumny. It is therefore 
a wonder that Mr. Fox ſhould inſert in his 
Hiſtory fo trivial a thing, and caſting ſo great 
a Scandal, having received it from a mean 
ge (in an extrajudicial way,) who per- 

aps might be hired to the affirmation, for 
certainly he could not have found a more rea- 
dy way to abate the credit of his other Nar- 
rations. But however it was concerning 
Queen Mary's conception, whether it were 
only fancied by her, or in it felt real with an 
abortion following, it is certain that ſhe lived 
not long after, for ſhe fell preſently into a 
deep ſadneſs of ſpirit, and ended her days in 
the year 1558, having reigned but a ſhort 
time, and very unhappily evenin her own opi- 
nion, for ſhe thought the loſs of Cala (which 
was the laſt footing of our Nation in France } 
to 
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to be an irreparable blemiſh to her govern- 
ment ; yet was there much blond ſhed at 
home for Religion. which better might have 
deſerved her ſorrow, but ſhe according to 
the Prophecy of our bleſſed Saviour, thought 
ſhe did God good ſervice in it. 

She was a Princeſs very eminent for Vertue 
and Piety, but too flexible (a weakneſs incident 
to her ſex, which is not ſo fit togovern 1n pub- 
lick matters,) referring almoſt all to others, but 
eſpecially in mattersof Religion to her Prelates. 
Theſe ſhe ſhould have conſidered, as too much 
intereſted and over -violent in things tending 
to their own power and greatneſs. 
The ſubjects of a Tyrant, who manageth 

his own affairs, prove for the moſt part not 
ſo unhappy, as of thoſe of a mild Prince 
who putteth the whole care of Government 
upon ſome choice inſtruments, for they be- 
come many Tyrants in ſtead of one, and 
being of a more ſervile condition, are uſu- 
ally ſteered by more ſordid ends. Yet is the 
Prince himſelf anſwerable for their faults, 
and ſo certainly was this Queen, and the ra- 
_ ther becauſe in reſpe& of her engagement to 
uphold the Papal power, ſhe may be thought 
not to have given an unwilling conſent to 
thoſe horrid cruelties, but Sangeis martyrum 
eſt ſemen Ecclefe, which ſaying it pleaſed 
God to verifie moſt ſtrangely at- that time, 
as may appear in the Reformation perfeted 
and ſettled immediately after Queen Mary's 


days. Queen 
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| Queen Z/inabeth's entry upon; her Reign, 
wes-embraced:with-a-general en ogs. by 
the Proteſtants: cordially,” for-they concluded 
her well affe&ed- to-their principles; :and- by 
the Papiſts: ſeemingly, -;becauſe thei was.:yet 
theirs in outward profeſſion, 45; apprateil by 
the Popiſh--Ceremoniics ſed at: her Eorona- 
tion ; yet theſe could not-but:be very diſtruſt- 
full; knowing her intereſt-to! be: direttly-op- 
polite- to - that of her -Siſter, for if the Pope 
had-power to -Legitimate :the-marriage with 
Katharine'of Arragen;' Mozher to Queen Mary; 
then that. with-4n»rofi BaHen , - Mother to 
Queen Plzzabeth, being ſoleranized living the 
other, muſt' of neceſſity: be invalide. -\  - 
This Queen preſently made an alteration 
at the Council-Table, retaining ſame;; and dif- 
miſſing / others. ;-Of--the-:Jatter fort was Ed- 
ward Lord: North, and: whether or no it was 
his own defire by reaſon- of: age and infirmity 
we know. not, but certain-it - is-that- he was 
not under any great diſpleaſure, for the Queen 
finding it- requiſite to ered. a Lieutenancy for 
command, of the Militia; ;#nd orderiag of Mu- 
ers in h County, made choice of him for- . 
that 'tru(ſh in Cambritge-ſhrre and the Ie of 
Ely. - This: ſhe did -in-! the-:firft year of her 
reign, and + by 'another-Patent in her fecond 
year, the confirmed it;'unto'-him. - But this 
power was ſoon teſtmed; and as I conceive, 
laid dowy genetally for the:preſent; which gi- 
veth occaſion to ſay ſotnethung Hiſtorically ot”: 
the Militta of this Kingdom. c An- 
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_Anciemly: the Martial forees\were of two 
kinds; extraordinaty;or: ordinary. The extra- 
nary. conſiſted vf. Mereenaries; ferving for 
Payp'and taken into'fervice upon-the occaſion. 
The-ordinary''were)partly ſuch as'lay under 
an oblipation by. the tenure of ther Lands to 
ſcrvetheir-Prince,.and:this comprized/all the 
Nobility and Gentry of the'Land: with.their 
Tenants: and:theſe- were they by whoſe help 
our Kings made ſo-great Conqueſts, and be- 
came fo formidable abroad, for if! the Tenants 
anſwered! not the expectation ' of their Land- 
lord, it was in the: Landlord's power to turn 
them our of the Eſtates which they: held, but 
eſpecially ſuch as were Copyholders. This 
power of great men, as it was extrsmely uſe- 
tull againſt: Foreigners, ſo it grew' dangerous 
at home, for that means'there was great and 
trequent oppoſitions made apainſt the Princes, 
| by Civil War manzged/by.the Nobles, whoſe 
Tenants: were neceffitated to ſerve them, and 
this made the Kings fo- far to diminiſh this 
power upon - Tenants at Will, by - frequent 
deciſionwof their: Judges, gwing to' Copyhol- 
ders.a Tenure by cuſtom, as they grew alto- 
gether deaf at the\-call- of their Landlords; 
And fo it was found by' this our Edward, and 
others who would have uſed their Tenants 
for ſervice of the: Crown in foreign wars 
under Henry the -8th.''' This 'was ſome incon- 
venience/to the Prince, but little 11 compari- 
ſon of that which hath ſhewed it ſelf in — 
| | | | | tter 
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latter times ,-: wherein the Commonaley' 'or 
third Eſtate hath: aſſumedra power," not only 
to ſubjeX their Sovereign to: a juriſdiction 
eſtabliſhed by the ſaid Commons, but to abo- 
liſh the Regal-power it ſelf, andas aconſequent 
thereunto, to bring the ancient Peerage to 1 
level with themſelves: And this may be very 
much attributed to the former: extirpation- of 
power in great perſons, whoſtood as a wall of 
defence between Prince and People. The other 
part of the ordinary Militia confiſted in the. 
arraying of all perſons fit-for War defenſive, 
and:this was firſt managed' by Commiſſtoners 
of Array, authoriſed from time to time by the 
Kings themfelves, which made them to coun- 
tenance it much more than the other. But in 
proceſs of time this power reſiding in many, 
whoare more ſubjeCt to firid out dilatory ſeru- 
ples than a ſingle perſon, gave occaſion to the 
Princes more to affect the placing of it inſome 
one, for one may more eaſtly' be commanded, 
and is more ſubje& to an account upon mif- 
catriage. But onthe other ſide this gave more 
offence to the Commons in' Parliament, who 
bear the Purfe for ſupply of their Princes ex- 
traordinavy oceaſions, which perhaps might 
be ' the cauſe of Queen Elizabeths hying 
ir down for that time, though ſhe reſumed & 
afterwards. Is ER +» To 
After this, it appeareth riot that Edward 
Lord North ever deſired other than an exemp- 
tion from publick employments, with a quiet 
GU. c 2 enjoy- 
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enjoyment-of himſelf and of. the fruits af: his 
pſt labour and in'this it pleaſed God.to bleſs 

very far, for he-þad little publick moleſta- 
tioh, yet was: he: not free from diſquiet at 
home, by. reaſon of ſome apprehenfions ariſing 
within his own family by So rnanlicy of 
his eldeſt Son, for whom ax is. expreſt in his 
Will, 'he was conſtrained .at_the Jaſt to pay. a 
great debt, beſides much pf the. fame nature 
tormerly. In; thofe ,days the ſum _which. he 
paid was efteemed very'great, yet was not. the 
debt ſo conſiderable in his thoughts, as. a dif- 
poſition in his Son: { eaſily diſcernible as, he 
eſteemed ) to proceed in the ſame way .of ex- 
pence. He feared that this would make the 
young man to exceed all bounds when he 
thould become maſter of his Eſtate, which 
made the impreſſion fo deep with him, as he 
failed not to admpniſh his Son-in the faid Will 
_ with very great reflexions upon him, as to his 
prudence ; and 'perhaps it. wrought great ef- 
tes after the Father's death... And here may 
be noted, that the ableſt perſons make their 
judgments as to the future with great. incer- 
tainty, for Roger Lord North proved a moſt 
induſtrious and provident man, and a perſon 
of great honour, for he was Ambaſſadour ex- 
traordinary from Queen Elizabeth to Charles 
the gth. of France, and bare many other - 
blick employments abroad-and at home, till at 
the laſt he became Treaſurer of the houſhold 
to the Queen, and one of her Privy-Council, 


dying 
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dying with that CharaQter upon him, in 
which 'he 'exteeded-his Father. Neither :had 
Edward Lord North rany + greater\ hopes of 
Sir\7homas North his _ Son, who though 
a man of-courage;'a man learned (as appears 
by divers tranſhtions of his;) and indued with 
very good 'parts otherwiſe, yet never had a 
ſteadineſs *comparable 'to/ his Brother, which 
made the' Father tor ſettke his Eſtate by:: way 
of Entail, 'as ſtrongly to prevent Alienations 
as the Law of -rhoſe times would. bear,. with 
a remainder: to 'his Kindred'of Wa/teringam, 
as hath been. #lready - touthied. ' And in: the 
year x563, he:made the Will 'before-mention- 
ed,-and : tonſtituted-'Sir William Cordall and 
Sir. Famts Dyer Executors of the fame, both 
of them perfons'very-eniinent in thoſe' times, 
Sir Wi/zam' being Maſter of: the Rolls,: and 
Sir Fames Dyer Chief Juſtice of the Common 
Pleas. ' In the year ſacceeding, -having crown: 
ed tiswiſedom by-a diſcreet ſettlement of..his 
' private: fortune, he - paid' his laſt debt” to Na- 
ture,vending'his life with- the Fulzan:year. on 
the laſt day'of December, and ſochanged this 
for a better, being then about the 68th. year of 
his age; as near:ab we cangather by conjeZture. 
Thus terminated-the life'of this noble and wor- 
thy: perſon, -whd hid: not the talent where- 
with his Maker entruſted-htm, but improyed 
it for the advantage of his Nation 'and Family, 
which ought to be an eternal honour ro him. 
His marriages were two, whereaf the-firſt 
'Þ : was 
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was to Alice Squier Daughter to a\Gentleman 
eſtated' in Zamp-ſhire, ſhe then being Widow 
of Edward Myrfyn Son to. an Alderman of 
London, fo 'named, 'and;having alſo had a for- 
mer-Husband called Bragantine-or Brickenden, 
and-by each of theſe Husbands:one Son. - By 
this Wife he had four Children, whereof Ro- 
ger:Lord North .and Sir. Thamas North have 
already been:named, and-inſomeſort Characte- 
rized-herein. ' The other two wereDaughters, 
whereof Chri/tias the elder was married to 
Wiftam Earl of Worcefter, and Marythe young- 
er to Henry Lord Scroope of Bolton. Of eve- 
ry one of theſe four there s Poſterity left, 
and now:grown ſo numerous in the . whole, 
and it. is become ſo far an honour to theircom- 
mon Progenitor, as I my felt, who am 'the 
Grandchuld of his Grandchild, - may in the - 
year of our Lord'1658, affirm, that T know 
not any of the Race that have as yet applied 
themſelves to courſes diſhoneſt or diſhonour- 
able. © This Lady Alice, as ſhe broughuwhim a 
conſiderable eſtate in Marriage, ſo ſhetwwas a 
great and conſtant aſfſiſtant'to him in the im- 
—_— of his fortunes, always ſhewing 
er ſelf a diſcreet and provident perſon in the 
government of .his domeſtique affairs; and ſhe 
continued ſo till-the time of her death, which 
hapned ſome four or five years before that. of 
her husband, who failed not to yield a fair 
mention of her goodneſs in his Teſtament, 
deſiring alſo to be buried with her at _ 
. | Ling. 
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His ſecond and laſt Wife was the Lady. 


Margaret, Widow to Sir. David Brooke,, . and, 


Hey th 


y ſhe was a perſon worthy of his choice, 

ſhewed,much care of her in. his laſt ſer- 
tlement by Will, which igall that I ſhall geed 
to fay of her. '- | 

_By his Picture, whereof there 1 is yet a £0- 
PY remaining with ug, .he 'appears ,to, have 
 been.a perſon, of. nodeoſts pans ſomewhat. 
incliging to caxpulency, and of a,reddifh hair. 
As.tor bs inwajd.,abulizies,:;it were ,cxtraya- 
gant to queſtion, them, An 2 man'ſo. verſed i in 
atirs of, State, ,as.,a; Privy-Counſellour, and 
that fate at, the: Stern; to Many years. In an 
eminent place -of Judj . Such perſons 
ſeldom want. efocutipn ſufficient ; but. if we 
may judge, of. his Orator j%a his Letters, .he 
ſeemed. rather to have.a the delivery of 
2 full; and clear ſenſe; than any curioſity of 
ſtyle or expretion I haye heard, that bring 
quick of apprehenſign he was. much; inclin! 
to, ladden anger, wherein certainly he great- 
ly moderated himſelf, for otherwiſe he could 
not ſo well: have undergon employments re- 
quiring ſo. great # temper. 

The bravery, of his mind may beſt be judg- 
<d of, ' by his delight to live in an equipage ra- 
ther above than under his condition or degree, 
as hath been already hinted, and by his mag: 
nificence in other kinds, but eſpecially . by 
his buildings, which were very noble for mate- 
rials and workman-ſhip, as. may appear by rhe 
+04 two 
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two houſes which he' et” up''at Kirtling and 
Chirterhouſe; both'in* being at-this day* To 
prove that he wasz = lover of Ecatnmgant? 


Scholars, we have two witneffes-o' ways-liq- 
ble to exception, The firſts is the Univerſity 
of Cambridge, whoſe body hath-n8 eonfider- 
able revenue, but 'what ariſeth from the Par- 
ſorape- 'of | BirweP' given''by hit. And it 
were pity to omit the manner/of that Sertle- 
ment, ' fince- that by it: he expreſt a deſire-of 
future correſpondence- between” that Univerfi> 
ty andthe chief'of his Family; for to the' Viz 
caridge” of Biirwtll,” during its Veancy,' the 
Univerſity nomiinites/ two” Cfarks,- and the 
Lord North tor the" time being, preſents" one 
of them” at his*chorce. ©'Owr other witneſs 'is 
Peterhoufe, the avicienteſt College of that Uni: 
verfity,;-to- which” foundation,” as '# token: of 
his gratrtnde for that which he gathered 'there 
in the wiy of Learning, he' gave" the Parſon! 
age of * Eliygton,” and+ ſo became die of -their 
beft Benefactours, -as they cannet butockerrow: 
ſedge, oo tee 4 ee (616. 29 28TODOLS \(L, 
© AsforPiety and Charity, it will be: hard't6 
give. evidence in particular'atut 4 'hundrefl 
years after a man's deceafe; farther than may 
be extraQted from Records and publick Moriu”- 
ments. Under the head of Piety; I think we 
may comprehend: his care to- provide Chapels 
in ſuch houſes as he built, for thereby-appears 
a defire in him of an aſſiduity in the ſervice of 
God by himſelf and his fanuly, whieh care of 

: | F-* pro- 
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roviding peculiar places for divine Service 
Vrithiny Fawilis, wir too mhuleh' ri riegle&te in 
the e immediate! ytoffowitp, ' as thay bewit- 
neſſed | by: many great ahd* ſtately" Holufes then 
built. And may it not fall under the ſame ti- 
tle of Picty, to build a_ Chapel expreſly fox 
the entertmient'&f his Poſterity,” for t thought the 
main ſuperſtition was expired, yet Burials *iri 
thoſe dz hom with the performance 
of much religious'duty? ' Under Fes "Yitke 'of 
Charity Fſhalt place'the -aboy metitivned gifts 
to- the ” Univertry y, and'to''Perhouſe,”and'T 
may add tothem'a care fad it his Teſtament 
of-lome "perſons no ways $:relating'td' hin in 
blond: And ifChatity be trbly fatd tg begin 
at home; then it may tall inder that head, t5 
make proviſion of a fitr fabſiſtence for his'Po- 
ſterity, - geeording to 'the w__ wherein Fg! 
were placed (as far as it might'be done wit 
ebliquiry in other kinds,)- and that was 4lways$ 
driven at by-this noble Lord. For the Chy- 
pel of Enterment, it was raiſed by him, ad- 
joining to the ſouth-part *of ' the Chanctl in 
Kirtling Chutch; 'and there'at the very*juh- | 
&ture of the Chenceh-and* Chapel; he himſelf 
is entombed with adecent'Monment of Black 
Marble, ere&ed-by his Exectitors, and the en- 
ſuing Inſcripton, : 


I 


Edvardunt North ue vs Jetthim, 
"'- Addidit & magnas gratia Regis opes ; 


Providus 
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 Providus & ſapiens magnos fuſcepit Honores, 
| Et tamen in tanto Com hoxore fuit. 

Que vatura dedit, que gratia principis auxit. 

Omnia Mors una ſuſtulit atra die. " 


Now having brought this noble Lord to his 
Epitaph, that which 1 have more to ſay is to 
the Epitaph it ſelf, and this it 1s. That the 
Poet hath mentioned ſome vertues which were 
purpoſely omitted by me, as being'to be found 
there, but he is fallen much ſhort-of the ,Per- 
ſon's merit, and of that which might eaſily 
have been expreſſed in ſo many lines. Perbaps 
the latter may be ſaid of my relations and-de- 
ſcription of bio, but for me, I. {hall fatisfie 
my {lf with the knowledge of my fair inten- 
tion, having choſen rather to be.defethive, 
than wholly to omit the performance of that 
which by me was conceived to, be little leſs 
Cx a duty. And foI ſet a periad to this by; 


As all by Natures fatal courſe muſt dye, 
So all are ſhard in waſt Eternity; 
The wiſe as brightneſs of the Heaven 
all ſhine, | 
hile others by their crimes obſcur d 
remarn. 
Let pions atlings then adorn our Story, 
Thus Death brings Fame, and leads to endleſs 
x = 6. 5 xs; {Olery. 


Dani. 12. 
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To the Reverend the Maſter of St. Peter's Cal- 
| kege in Cambridge, and to the Fellows and 
Scholars of the ſame. 


GENTLEMEN, 

A Fter a wolent tempeſt ( and of continuance 
{A ſcarcely compatible with ſuch vialence.) a- 

out the government of our Church, State, and 
Nation, when at laſt there appeared ome ſerenity 
of the heavens, and days:that may well be term- 
ed Halcyon z» reſpedt of the former, 1 being a 
perſon who by reaſon of a pubtick truſt had been 
involved to the bearing of ſome part in\thoſe .ac- 
tings, (though of a temper totally abhorrent from 
thoſe Salamanders that were delighted.in ſuch a 
hery refidence.). found my ſelf reſtored to ſome 
kind of freedom, and was ſo:far from thinking it 
mmproper for me, a5 4 concezwed it a kind.-of pic« 
ty and duty in reſpedt of Relations in bloud and 
gratitude, to Fs Jome.of .my ſpare time in 
the peruſal of Parchments aud. Papers, (agyaa 
Ages Taogrite julie ) CONCETMING the life and 
tranſattions of a noble Progenitor of my own, who 
in a publick way of eminency lived ſerviceable to 
his Generation when God gave him being; and canſ- 
dering that he flouriſhed in a timeremote from the 
preſent, and little relating to our late affairs, I 
conceived that I might inoffenſtuely tranſmit my 
Obſervations to Poſterity, not omitting the deli- 
very of ſome truths which may ſeem to be of ge- 
neral concernment. Thu made me reduce my 


N-etes 
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Notes to ſome kind of Method, and doing ſo I 
cannot but wiſh ants them a competency of dura- 
tion,” they having wot only reference to' aperſon 
whoſe memory is moſt dear unto me, but being a 
kind of Iſſue or Off-ſpring of my own, which laſt 
a confideration too apt to beget a partiality of 
Aﬀettion if not of Judgment. 1 never coveted 
the honour of the Preſs, neuch "leſs ſhould I do it 
In a time of ſo much proftitution. It ſhall there- 

fore fatisfie me torecommend this ſmall Diſcourſe 
of mine in the way of Manuſcript to;ſome of thoſe 
whomay acknowledge themſebves.to have 'retati- 
on to it, and K hope it. will not prove offenſive if 
T make this my. firſt. addreſs unto 'your* Society, 

fince you are not aſhamed i to. own Edward Lord 
North : {who a. the only: Subjett-of this little 
Work ). 45 onc of your nobleſtxand moſt\ free Be- 
nefattours. dad my ſelf;..though when firſt 
1 became. a Cantabrigian, my Parents\put\me-to 

Jack at the breaft of another Houſe , as:my Nurſe, 
which hath:ſecured unto ber»the.chief place in 
my-affettion,: yet the Unjverſtty being my © Mo: 
ther,. I cannot. but have a+ ſpecial refpett unto 

yours;". as being her moſt ancient foundation.«x-. 7 
dare.not terms. Peterhouſe:the heart: of the Vuta 
verftty;. becauſe : it. would draw too: much envy 

pon:you,. yet "none of her «Siſters can deny. that 
ſhe had the 37, 90e; + the heart to be Primum 
movens, and 7 think-that neither they nor we. 
can with any patience admit the. leaſt: thought of 

a trial by ultimum moriens. 7 may juſtly. af+ 

firm that no man can wiſh unto your Fraternity 

a longer 
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a longer and more happy continuance, for my de« 
fire extends even to peer ef, if the na« 
ture of things could bear it. The truth is, that 
I do preſage a very great length of time, finding 
the diſpenſations of. Divine Providence to. hifue 
been ſuch:as feem te. deſign _—_— of a 
ſecond.Chagas,.. which ſlate of darkneſs, and: can- 
fufion,. ſbould it once overſpread the. Land:canld 
nat but put the great-Luminaries of it. $0 the ha- 
zard of being extingusſhed. Blame me not there- 
fore. if. T dere My 5 .tzitþ. you this ſmall 
Traflate, mhichmay. be.dear.: to ſome of us in re- 
Jpett of its tipns, _ not precious, iu it 
ſelf, as being-a Portrait. drawn by an unstilfult 
Artiſt, and. ſet out with.ill- mixed colaurs.. Bet 
Such. as 3t 8, the care of, preſerving. it 35a +ruft, 
and if you ſhall. he gleaſeaiſo far.to accept of that 
truſt, as, to. afford a place. in, your College Li- 
brary to this little Work .( being, the Hand-wri- 
ting of a Lady) it 'will lay a freſh obligation 
upon him who already is . | 


za \ 


\.__. Yours moſt affeftionate 


to ſerve you 


DUDLEY NORTH, 
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To the Reverend the Yice - Chancetlour, and 

' other the Heads and Governoursof the Uni- 
verſity of Cambridge. FED. | 


F was an effett of Superſtition in the ancient 
Heathen, to aſeribe anto Fountains of moſt 
Emingnce a kind of Divinity, finding in them 
a peremnity more than is to be had in other ſu- 
blanary beings; which Art of theirs was not on- 
ly Impious in it ſelf, but Injurious to the true 
Deity, for how canthat be juſtly imputed to 
| fart of the Creation, which is peculiar to the 
Creator, that infinitely pure Eſſence, from whoſe 
effluence all that is, or hereafter can be, muſt 
have its derivation"? Tet certainly it can no 
way partzeipate of evil, to afford honour next 
to thoſe Drvine, unto fountains of Learning, 
which learning ſo adds light to natural Reaſox, 
as gives it ability to ſearch into all the ſecrets 
of Nature, and to unfold thoſe myfteries, which 
we have by Divine revelation, o' as'to impart 
them with advantage unto Subjeits capable of 
ſuch ſublime notions. Such a fountain is our 
Univerſity of Cambridge, from whom ( together 
with her Siſter of Oxtord ) this Nation muſt ac- 
knowledge to have received the honour and hap.- 
pineſs, not only to enjoy it her ſelf, but to have 
imparted to Foreigners, much of that encreaſe 
of knowledge both Natural and Theological, 
wherewith the World is at this time furniſhed. 
Of this honour and common” benefit the heart of 
, each intel/igent. Engliſhman ought to receive an 


impreſſion, 
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impreſſion, and more eſpeciatly the heart of ſuch 
Afon as are Sons of Lebey Burenies As 
becauſe Gratitude concealed yields little fruit, 
therefore I (though one'of thoſe who have taken 
from the Cantabrigian Helicon leaſt water )- 
hold my ſelf bound rather to break ftlence thay 
to run the- hazard of being" cenſured for Bagatt- 
tude, And becanſe I have nothing worthy init 
ſelf, to be offered to my Mother the Univerſity, 
I adventure to preſent unto Hey (by an adreſs 
unto you Her chief Officers) that which may be 
efteemed worthy in reſpett of relation unto Fer 
fetf, which is the Life of Edward Lord North, 
one of Her chief Benefattours. And that he 
was fo, may appear by this, that the Patronage 
of Burwell Redtory was bis Inheritance, and ap= 
propriated to the Univerſity of Cambridge by 
his ſolicitation and. favour with the then King, 
and ( as we ftrmly believe ) at his own charge: This 
is the moſt profitable Poſſeſſion ( as I have heard ) 
that the Univerſity is endowed with, and yet 
the matter is ſo far miſtaken, as in your Annual 
Commemoration of Benefattours, Edward: Lord 
North zs wholly left out, and the gift of Burwell 
zs attributed only to Henry the Eight, his Prince 
and Maſter, with whom it was too uſual to aſſume 
unto himſelf the honour of other mens Bounty and 
Charity. For proof of this I muſt requeſt your 
peruſal of the enſuing ſhort Trattate, and the 
Tranſcript of an Evidence ſubjoined to it, which 
cannot but be upon Record ſomewhere. When you 


ſhall have given me ſo much reading, and dele- 
gated 


———— 4 
gated ſome gerſor to. make. ſearch.iu your Wri: 


apt to gzve 
ory .will. 
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rent with the Cos 1 ge, cov » $6. 
great pacuity.of learning, auathat the ſlyte will 
& found rougy. pal ne ogy b kawhich faults 
are ſearce pardonakle with Scholars, yet having, a 
fincere intention znthe addreſs, caſt my ſelf upon 
year favour, and: aw.. 4. wor) ann 
@\* Yours molt affectionate to ſerve you, . 

DUD. NORTH. 
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